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ANDREW COE’S 
Super-Phosphate of Lime 


wane oe CAL TIMORS, Md. 


REPORT OF ANALYSIS 
OF 
Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime. 


Sample taken by myself from bags in the Factory, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1868, 
Melattitessssccsads ic d6kacvace cae Shuidabencecesse 14.48 
SESS SLOSS TEEE COSEBERO COCO eCe 54 
Schebhe Premios Atlan opens eee D562) 
(Equivalent to Bonz Paosraats, oe Z 
01) 


een@eeee- sees 


BOLVED cose csncccorsesncecesacnse 


Bian) ACId....eseseseseees 


(4s Bons Paosruats. oF Lims.. auseell. bi 


) 
Suiphurle Acid, Alkaline Salts, &c. snot estimated. 32.62 


100.00 
A, Sxowpzs Piceor, M.D., 
Consulting 


A Chemist, 
Laboratory, 59 8. Cay ot; Feb. 22, 1868. 


Baltimore, Jannary 7th, 1868. 
Dr. A. Snowden Piggot. 
Dear Sir.—You will please give us for the use of the 
ublic, your _ of Andrew Coe’s Improved Super- 
of We warrant every ton sold, and your 
strict analysis, from samples fee’ . “yourself from the 
factory, is what we requ a further  seyeal 
ance to the planter of Re stien arencneiine we ool 
Yours, very = seth haa 
Heapsat & Wargsron. 


ANALyticat Lasoparory, 59 prot! st., Baltimore, 


anuary 7th, 1866. 
Messrs. Herbert @ Hairston, 

Gentlemen.—In reply to your letter of this date, I have 
to state that I have wn Mr, Coe’s preparations for a 
number of years. Before the war,I was employed to 
examine them for the 8 tural Chemist, the ob- 

they were kept up to 
stood the test admirably, being = 

markable fo: uniformity from year to year. 
statement of two of these analyses was published in air. 
Tyson’s first 


P. - report. 
Of late years, I have made numerous analyses of his 
Phosphate, and can say, from actual results, that 


i hes dak sor been very me geo pon tsi being richer in 
ran acid, both solu’ 
, Coe has made arrangements with me to inspect his 


reepectlly, hate A ab epg D, 
rs Analytical and Gomsulling’ Chemist 
From te wae the i 14 
of the Albany Co. Agricultura 
OY eas, N. ¥., January 1, 1868 
“the | 





mend its use to farmers, horticulturists and market 
gardeners generally, feeling assured no one will be dis- 
appointed in the good results that will follow its applica- 
tion to almost all farm and garden crops. 

It gives evidence of being well and carefully prepared, 
and free from the adulteration so common in many 
manures offered to the. public; while its use on our 
lands has more than proved all that is claimed for it. 

> Bo pee William J. Relyea, 
Kingsbury, William McC :yney, 

De Pe. B. Noxon ¢ D, DeGraff, 

John C. Chism, 8. Robbins, 

John J. Mull, 4 Van Allep, 

John C, Nott, Jas. 1. Schoonmaker. 

David Allard, Henry Hilton, 

D. L. Babeock, John Keenholts, 

J. A. J. Sprague, Col. A. 8. Baker. 

Jacob M ger, E. Bosteck. 





Letter from Henry Bussa~d. 
Mount Airy, B.& OR. R., Carroll Co., Md., 
November 27, 1867. 
Andrew Coe, Esq., Baltimore. 

Dear Sw: In answer to your inquiry respecting the 
merits of your Super-Phosphate, 1 have to say that I used 
it on Corn and Potatoes, and it acted equal to any Fertil- 
iser that I have ever used.” I have sold your Phosphate 
to Bpome seventy or eighty farmers; and they speak 
highly of it. 

think there will be a large demand for it for spring 
Respectfully yours, 
Hzwar Bussarp. 


P. 8.—I made 10 barrels of Corn per acre on the lot 
where I applied your Phosphate, (which lot I showed you 
when you called to see me,) which was not planted until 
the 20th of May. 


Letter from A. C. Stephens. 
Bladensburg, December 26th, 1867. 
Messrs. Herbert € Hairston, Baltimore Md. 
Gentlemen: With Coe’s Super-Phosphate of Lime I 
raised last spring an excellent crop of Oats. I regard it 
as an invaluable Fertilizer. A. C. Srepasne. 


Lettter from James Allee. 
Baltimore, January 1, 1868, 
Mr. Andrew Coe. 


Dear Sir: Much pleased with the composition and ap- 
pearance of your Super-Phosphate. I tried it on my 
corn crop of the past season in conjunction with other 
fertilizers. The advantage was very perceptible in favor 
of yours. On my garden and flower-borders, which were 
more imuiodianny. under my observation, its beneficial 
effects were very apparent. I have used it principall, 
on my growing wheat; also, in alternate sections wit 
other fertil ‘and I have no doubt but that it will give 
a good account of itself when brought thus in comparison. 

Yours, respectfu! Jaugs ATLEE 


Letter From Thos. Claggett, Esq. 
ren Md., January 10, 1868. 


Andrew Coe, Baltimor 
nore Sir: 1 bapa used your Super- Phosphate of Lime 


pep ena eles SS ite vest Bertilines f ever and on 
my tobacco and corn crops it was Sitecr thon Baruean 
Guano, and I can s vite recommend it to the 
farming Rete s Yours. respectfally 

Taoues CLAGGETT: 


crops, 


‘ < HERDER? & HAIRSTON, Agents, 


Be 10 CAMDEN STREET; BALTIMORE, MD. oe, 
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MARCH. 


“Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 
‘For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


“And in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Shines many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May.”’ 


Work for the Month. 


WORKING STOCK. 

The horses that are to do the heavy work of 
the farm need now especial attention to bring 
them into the best possible order. Food of 
the most nutritious kind should be given with 
regularity. Their grain should be ground and 
mixed with cut-straw of good quality, and 
well-cured corn blades, or timothy hay, should 
accompany it. Salt should be given regu- 
larly once a week, mixed in equal quantity 
with clean hickory ashes. Clean, dry bedding 
should be furnished them, and the curry-comb 
and brush used once a day at least. Very 
laborious work should be avoided until they 
have become gradually accustomed to the 
change from the rest of winter. Oxen having 
work to do should be treated with the same 
regularity and care as horses, though they do 
not demand such expensive feeding. 

OTHER STOCK. 


Milch cows, and all animals having, or 





about having young, need the greatest care 
during this month. The early spring is espe- 
cially trying to the animal system, and there is 
always hazard to the life both of the dam and 
her young, which must be guarded against by 
the utmost watchfulness. 

OATS. 

If the sowing of oats be made the first work 
for the ploughs, the comparatively light labor 
will suit better the condition of the team. It is 
of very great advantage to have the crop 
sown early, and the earliest time should be 
taken for it that the ground may be found dry 
enough to work. A bushel and a half to two 
bushels of seed should be sown on ground 
prepared by last year’s cultivation, and put in 
with a light furrow. If grass seed is to be 
sown, sow on the fresh turned ground, and 
unless it be in very good heart, sow with it a 
hundred weight per acre of some good super- 
phosphate, and follow with the roller. 

BARLEY. 

Barley needs very much the same treatment 
as oat, and succeeds best.on a rich, light 
loam. If the ground be not rich, it must be 
well manured. with some good fertilizers.— 
There is no danger to this crop of over-ma- 
nuring, as the grain fills out well, even when 
the straw falls. It is a better crop to sow 
grass seeds with than oats. 

CLOVER SEED ON WHEAT. 

If clover seed have not been sown in Feb- 
ruary wait now until frost is out of the ground, 
and it is dry enough for the roller to operate. 
Sow when the ground is cracked upon the 
surface, and before it is dried too much with 
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the March winds, and follow immediately 
with the roller. 
OTHER GRASSES. 

Timothy should be sown in the fall, but may 
be put in in spring, if necessary. Orchard 
grass is best sown in spring with the clover 
seeds, and should never be sown without. 
Nor should it be sown except on land quite 
fertile enough to makea good crop. The seed 
is expensve, and it makes'a poor return from 
poor land. On land of good quality it is most 
valuable, making a hay crop nearly as val- 
uable as timothy, and a great deal of early 
and late pasturage. It is most valuable when 
closely cropped, and makes a firm and peren- 
nial sod. Two bushels of seeds are necessary 
to insure a closely-set turf. It should be sown 
only when permanent grass is wanted. 


TOBACCO SEEDS. 


Let no time now be lost in getting tobacco 
seeds sown whenever the ground may be dry 
enough. After preparing and sowing, as 
heretofore directed, have the ground very 
firmly trod, and covered with oak or other 
open brush, which may remain until it becomes 
necessary to pick the grass from the beds. 


TOBACCO IN THE HOUSE. 


The bulks of tobacco in the house will now 
need to be frequently examined, that they be 
not allowed to get warm. Whenever they are 
found to be getting very soft in the middle of 
the bulk, every bundle should be shaken out 
and hung upon sticks in the house until 
thoroughly dried, or laid lightly in bulks of 
two courses. When it has been, in this way, 
well dried, it should be laid again in large bulks, 
packed very closely, covered and weighed 
down to exclude the air effectually. It is then 
in condition to go into the hogsheads. A 
moist season must be taken for this purpose, 
when the leaves are soft, but before the stems 
become soft. 


PLOUGHING 80D LAND. 


The great work of the season is ploughing, 
and much of the success of the whole year’s 
operations will depend on the thoroughness 
and completeness with which it is exeeuted. 
The tobacco land should be first broken, and 
should be so well turned that the turf may be 
thrown down where it will not be reached 
again during the season. This rotting turf 
will be a source of moisture as well as nourish- 
ment for the crop during the driest summer 





weather. Thecorn field should be well turned, 
and immediate preparation of the surface fol- 
low, just preceding the planting. This mat- 
ter of thorough preparation in advance of 
planting, should not be overlooked. 

The continual deepening of the surface 
mould should be kept constantly in mind in 
our regular ploughings, as the object of every 
one should be the permanent improvement of 
his land. We should not be satisfied in an 
ordinary soil with less than seven inches, and 
should aim to approximate twelve. Soils 
which would make an exception to the rule 
of deep ploughing at once shonld at any rate 
be gradually deepened. This exception is only 
in case of some deleterious principle, which 
needs exposure to the influence of the atmos- 
phere, and in this case fall ploughing is to be 
preferred. 

We cannot overestimate the value of a good 
depth of soil, for cur summer crops especially. 
In the case of the all important corn crop, the 
firing and burning which so shortens the crop 
in a season of protracted drought would cease 
almost to harm it in a sufficient depth of 
mould. 

Any well turfed land, except of the very 
lightest kind, will need a three-horse team to 
break it well, and provision should be at once 
made for sufficient strength of team for doing 
the work effectually and in good time. Ploughs, 
gearing, and every other requisite should be 
renewed or repaired, that the season’s work 
be not delayed unnecessarily. 

MANURES. 

Manures of every description will command 
the attention of the farmer. Composts that 
have been unmoved a long time should be well 
turned. Carting out manures and spreading 
upon the ground where needed should be car- 
ried on at all convenient seasons. Commercial 
fertilizers that may be needed, including lime, 
plaster and ashes, should be procured and 
safely stored until needed. We need not urge 
the importance of the amplest supply that 
circumstances will allow. 





("The London Ghie says a man named 
Charlier thinks the notion that horses need 
shuesentirely wrong. He himself does not cuta 
horse’s hoof. He merly protects it. against 
violent blows and accidents, and against the 
wear and tear of the city pavements, by in- 
closing it in a thin circle of iron, which wards 
it from danger without compressing it. 
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The Vegetable Garden. CAULIFLOWER.—Plant out the young plants 
eoctaesieste alee upon a warm border or moderate hot-bed, and 


Prepared for the American Farmer, by DANIEL BARKER, 
Maryland Agricultural College. 


MARCH. 


The thorough preparation of the soil des- 
tined for the various crops should be perse- 
vered in whenever the weather is favourable, 
and the soil dry enough to admit of being 
trodden upon without being too much con- 
solidated. This is of great importance in the 
case of heavy soils; and those who have to 
manage such should take advantage of every 
dry day. On retentive soils it is advisable to 
defer sowing the main crops for ten or even 
more days, but on warm, dry soils, the earlier 
the main creps can be sown the better; as 
such soils are liable to suffer from drought, 
should it occur, and therefore the sooner the 
crops can be well established, the better they 
will be able to resist its effects ; and if, on the 
contrary, the season should be a wet one, they 
will be in the best possible condition to profit 
by it. To take the best eare of the amount 
of rain which falls upon the earth, and to pre- 
vent the soil from retaining more than is re- 
quired by the plants cultivated therein, is of 
great importance in all gardening operations. 
This is done by deep ploughing and trenching 
and by draining tenacious soils and keeping 
the surface well stirred as often as it becomes 
hardened. This continued stirring and pul- 
verizing the soil should be better understood 
than it appears to be at the present day. The 
advantages and benefits thereof were known 
previous to the time of Jethro Tull. 

Give every attention to the making of hot 
beds for raising tomatoes, egg-plants, early 
squash, cucumbers, melons, &c. 

AsPparAGcus.—Continue to make new beds, 
fork over lightly, and dress the old beds with 
salt at the rate of about one pound to the 
square yard. 

Beans.—Towards the end of the muntha 
small sowing should be made of the early 
six weeks or any other kind of the early 
string varieties. 

BreEts.—Sow upon a warm, sheltered bor- 
der as early as the ground is in a favourable 
condition. 

CaBBAGE.—Pilant out from the autumn 
sown beds and make sowings of the early and 
true drumhead varieties for late summer and 
autumn use, 





protect by mats, &c., during cold days and 
nights. Make plantation of those which have 
been kept in frames during the winter, 

Carrots.—About the middle of the month 
sowing of the early horn, and towards the 
end, the long orange and Attringham may be 
made. 

CreLERY.—Sowings of the early white and 
red solid should now be made upon slight 
hot-beds. 

Horse Rapisu.—Plantations of this most 
useful and neglected plant may now be made. 

Lettruce.—Sow for succession the early 
kinds, and plant out those which have stood 
the winter, for use in April and May. 

On1tons.—The main erop should be sown as 
soon-as the condition of the soil, &c., will ad- 
mit—and as it is a crop of some importance, 
we offer a few words of advice. The ground 
having been ploughed or trenched during the 
autumn or winter, is allowed to remain in 
that state until in a good condition to work, 
when it is leveled down and marked out into 
beds 3} or 4 feet wide, with spaces 18 inches 
wide. Before the seed is sown, the beds are 
raised somewhat above the ordinary level by 
the soil from the 18 inch spaces, and when 
the surface has become perfectly dry, the seed 
is sown and the beds rolled or trodden down 
until they appear as hard as a gravel waik. 
A thin coating of soil is then strewn evenly 
over the whole, and the roller passed over the 
beds. The beds being narrow, enables the 
operator to weed, hoe and clean with facility 
and without injury to the plants. The ad- 
vantages of the above methed of raising 
onions are: the plants having a greater depth 
of soil than usual, they grow with greater 
sturdiness than those highly manured upon 
low ground, while the elevation of the beds 
enables the sun to penetrate a considerable 
depth into the earth, thereby slightly check- 
ing late growth, and of course eee early 
maturity. . 

Pras —Early in the month sow Dickson’s 
first and best early Daniel O’ Rourke or other 
early kinds, and towards the end, champion 
of England, advancer, &. 

Panrsnips should be sown as — a8 prac- 


ticable. 


Parsiey.—Sow very early. 
Potators.—Plant for. the principal crop 
not later than the end of the month. si 
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Sprnacu.—Sow to succeed that sown in the 
autumn. 

Sa.srry.—Scorzenera and radish should be 
sown as early as circumstances permit. 

At the time of stirring the soil between any 
of the crops, strew a little soot close to the 
stems of the plants, which will prevent slugs 
and insects harboring there and eating them 
off under the surface of the soil, which they 
are very apt to do in the early part of the 
season. Use the hoe and cultivator between 
the winter standing crops, and keep every 
part of the garden clean and free from litter. 





The Fruit Garden. 


Premising that all pruning, cleaning, train- 
ing, &c. of fruit trees and bushes to be now 
completed and the ground ploughed or forked 
up between them, attention should be directed 
to the strawberry plantations, which should 
be cleaned of weeds, the covering removed 
from the plants and a dressing of good rotten 
manure spread between the rows, which may 
afterwards be forked in very lightly, so as not 
to injure the roots. In doing this, place a 
little soil up by the crown of the plants, which 
will assist the growth of the surface roots. 
Last autumn’s plantations should be gone over 
and those plants made firm in the soil which 
have been thrown out by the action of the 
frost; after which, the surface should be well 
mulched. Continue to make new plantations 
of the best kinds. 


GRAPE VINES.—To obtain good early grapes 
from vines in the open ground, all that is ne- 
cessary is, established vines, a common hot-bed 
frame or two, a load or two of stable manure 
and leaves and a few slats. If the vines are 
pruned, (which they should be before this 
time,) make a bed about two feet from the 
main stem of the vine, of the dung and leaves, 
of the size of two frames, about two feet high, 
using short dung for the top, putting on the 
frame immediately. After the violent heat 
has somewhat subsided, cut notches in the 
back of the frame and bring in the branches 
of the vines. A trellis should be fixed inside 
about six inches from the glass, to which the 
vines should be tied. When this is completed 
close the frames, and let them so remain, un- 








less the beds are very hot, when a little air |. 
must be given until the beds begin to push. 
After which, they must have air according to 





the state of the weather. After the buds are 
well broke, the surface of the beds should be 
covered with slats, to keep down excess of 
heat and steam. When it is necessary for 
stopping and thinning the shoots and fruit, 
the sash can be taken off. 

When danger of frost is over, fig trees 
should be neatly pruned, in order that they 
may not be crowded with wood. Finish the 
planting of raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
&c. Destroy all insects before the trees bud. 
Prepare for grafting. Commence with plums 
and cherries and finish with apples and pears. 


The Flower Garden. 





Where lawns are in a bad state and difficult 
to mow in summer, they shouid now be top- 
dressed with some light, rich soil, composed 
of decayed vegetable mold and good decom 
posed barn-yard manure, and some white 
clover sown upon it. In the formation of 
grass lawns there are two modes pursued— 
the one by sowing a selection of grass seed, 
the other by laying down turf. The former 
is done much more expeditiously and eco- 
nomically. In selecting the seed, great care 
should be taken in choosing only such as are 
of a short and compact growth, such as cyno- 
surus cristatus, alopecurus pratensis, anthox- 
anthum adoratum, festuca tenuifolia and white 
Dutc: clover. This is a good time for pre- 
paring the ground for the purpose. Plough 
or spade it carefully over, pick out all roots 
of weeds, shrubs, &c.; drag and rake the sur- 
face to the required level, and then roll with 
a good heavy roller. After which give the 
ground a slight stir with the rake. Sow the 
seed and finally roll. 

Where the family is resident the greater 
part of the year, herbaceous plants should al- 
ways form a principal feature in the garden, 
as they give a succession of flowers from early 
spring “ until nipt by death’s untimely frost.” 
We would recommend for the farmer's gar- 
den a selection of the more showy phloxes, 
delphinums, campanulas, liliums and other 
hardy herbaceous plants. For planting among 
shrubs they are very valuable and ought to 
be in more general cultivation, particularly 
where cut flowers are essential. 

Sweep and thoroughly clean walks and 
lawns and give them a good rolling with a 
heavy roller. If any alteration remain un- 
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finished, every available hand should be con- 
centrated so as to complete it as early as pos- 
sible. Stir the surface soil of beds planted 
with bulbs, so as to keep it open and friable 
and to give it a neat, clean appcarance. 


The Greenhouse. 











Proceed as diligently as possible with the 
repotting of such plants as require it, so as to 
afford them every chance of making a vigor- 
ous growth. Endeavor to keep the newly 
potted plants by themselves as much as pos- 
sible, keeping the house rather more moist 
than usual. 


Pelargoniums, geraniums, cinerarias, should 
have plenty of space and be kept free of in- 
sects. Give air freely upon every favorable 
opportunity, but do not allow cold winds to 
blow over the foliage and disfigure it. While 
the variable weather which usually character- 
izes March continues, attention must be di- 
rected in maintaining a steady and uniform 
temperature. The heavy showers and bois- 
terous gales which frequently occur at this 
season, succeeded by intervals of mild weather 
and brilliant sunshine, render some manage- 
ment necessary. 





CANDLEING Eeaes.—This operation of look- 
ing through an egg by means of a candle 
placed behind it, is called candleing an egg, 
by poulterers, who have taken advantage of 
its transparency in order to ascertain its 
soundness. “From a mere trade practice it 
it has risen to the dignity of a scientific ma- 
nipulation, and a more perfect apparatus has 
been made for detecting the changes going on 
in the eggs, at different periods of incubation ; 
also in assisting in researches on the forma- 
tion of monstrosities by coating portions of 
the shell. Carbonnier’s apparatus consisted 
of a hollow cylinder, in the centre of which 
was powerful light. The Bulletin de la Societe 
@’ Acclimatation has lately published the des- 
cription of another plan, which consists in a 
screen sliding in a groove cut in a block used 
as a pedestal. This screen, which is of wood, 
has a longitudinal slit in a vertical direction, 
behind which is a lamp, the light of which is 
imprisoned so as to fall on the egg placed in 
front of the slit. In large egg-hatching es- 
tablishments, eggs are generally candled on 
the tenth day of incubation. 





Loss of Appetite in Horses. 


Written for the ‘‘American Farmer” by G. H. Dapp, 
V.8., Baltimore, Md. 


Loss of appetite sometimes arises from over 
exertion ; occasionally it is the result of over- 
feeding or overcrowding the stomach with 
food, thus impairing the function of this or- 
gan. In such case the stomach needs rest 
from its labors, aud cessation of appetite is 
the very best accident that could happen. 


Should the appetite fail without any assign- 
able cause, a change in the quality or kind of 
food might prove of benefit. It is well known 
that inferior hay, oats, &c. disgust the appe- 
tite and is unprofitable fodder. 

Young horses, while teething, often refuse 
to masticate, in consequence of the pain they 
suffer at this period, which is then often at- 
tributed to “lampas.” The pain does not 
arise from “‘lampas,” but from the pressure on 
the dental nerve by the fang of the tooth, and 
then instead of burning the palate or bars of 
the roof of the mouth, the tooth or teeth, as 
the case may be, should be liberated from their 
imprisonment by making a crucial incision 
through the mucous membrane or gum. The 
crown of the tooth being thus exposed, relief 
is immediate; yet a loathing of food may, for 
a short time, exist, in consequence of inflam- 
matory or sympathetic fever. In such case, 
the diet ought to consist of cooked food, com- 
posed of boiled carrots, rice, oats; and hay 
tea will serve as the best drink. Under this 
treatment, the desire for ordinary diet, un- 
cooked, will soon return; but should the 
mouth feel hot and appear inflamed, then 
keep a bucket of cold water before the colt, 
so that he may cool his mouth and quench 
thirst at the same time. 

The appetite, when faulty, may be im- 
proved by giving, each morning, for a week 
or ten days, two ounces of tincture of gen- 
tian; the food to be of the best quality and 
only a little at a time offered. Should any 
remain in the manger, at the period of the 
next feeding time, let it be removed, and keep 
the patient hungry for awhile, and see that 
cleanliness prevails in the rack, manger and 
stall. It is customary in some stables to cram 
the filthy straw, or whatever bedding may 
have been used, under the manger, thus com- 
pelling the animal to respire vapors which 
must ultimately impair his health and pervert 
the appetite. No wonder that the appetite is 
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“Jost,” it is more wonderful that it was not 
his life instead. 

A good and uniform appetite may be very 
desirable, especially when the animal is needed 
for constant hard work, yet over-indulgence 
leads to the high road of disease and death. 
Some horses thrive and work well on shorter 
rations than others; but the facts in the case 
do not form any objection to the establishment 
of a fixed allowance, so that we take into con- 
sideration age, size, the kind of work de- 
manded of the animal, and the capacity of his 
digestive functions. In some stables—say, 
containing from twenty to fifty horses—ithere 
must exist diversity in size, weight and diges- 
tive capacity ; hence some must require more 
food than others, yet it often happens that the 
“feeder” serves all his equine guests alike— 
out of the same measure. In such establish- 
ments I have often known disease and death 
to run riot. 


A great proportion of the diseases occur- 
ring among both men and horses owe their 
exciting, if not direct cause, to overtaxing the 
- stomach; thus it is said that “some men dig 
their graves with their teeth,” and the carcase 
of the equine often brings up at the glue fac- 
tory from a similar cause; therefore loss of 
appetite is not always so deplorable an event 
as some persons might suppose. The evil 
consequences of overfeeding are not always 
apparent; sometimes they are so insidious as 
to escape notice, yet disorder is almost sure, 
sooner or later, to occur. A horse when stand- 
ing idle in the stable for a day or more, is al- 
most sure to get more food than he needs. 
This creates, often, a morbid appetite. The 
best way of correcting this is to dip a lighter 
hand in the meal bag, or, if the season per- 
mits, prescribe a short run at grass, which will 
not only benefit the animal, but prevent a 
great waste of food. 





("In France, milk is packed in small tin 
cans, easily moved by one man, and by a simple 
contrivance the stopper screws close down up- 
on the contents of each can, so that the motion 
of the railway cannot churn the milk in 
tarnsitu. The cans are then placed in covered 
wagons, and in summer are wrapped in cloths, 
which are watered from time to.time so as to 
promote coolness by evaporation. The result 
of this care, which costs but little, is that the 
milk supply of Paris is proberbially excellent. 





For the “ American Farmer.”’ 
The Law of Inclosure. 


Mr. Epitor: Are the laws of Maryland, 
with respect to stock and enclosures, similar 
to those of Virginia, and most, if not all, of the 
Southern States? If so, is there no hope that 
the people of these States can be brought to 
see the necessity of some modification, if not 
entire change of these laws? 


The laws of Virginia permit all kinds of 
domestic animals to run at large and devolve 
upon the farmer the heavy burden of protect- 
ing his crops with a fence of specified dimen- 
sions. It is true that since the close of the 
war, the Legislature has empowered the 
County Courts, within their respective coun- 
ties, to require the owners of all, or particular 
kinds of stock, to restrain them upon their 
own premises, or make compensation for any 
trespassing upon the premises of others, but 
such is the prejudice against change that com- 
paratively few of the Courts have accepted 
the provisions of this law. It is a subject 
upon which the people want information and 
are naturally unwilling ‘to abandon long es- 
tablished usage until they can be made to see 
clearly that their interest will be thereby pro- 
moted. The difficulty is to bring the subject 
to their attention, as the great body of them 
do not read newspapers or agricultural publi- 
cations. It is however a subject of pressing 
importance; with a revolution in our agricul- 
tural system, a modification of our laws of 
inclosures has become a necessity, which 
sooner or later, our people will reeognize, and 
by deferring which we are doing ourselves 
vast injury. Perhaps it would be unwise to at- 
tempt to introduce a sweeping change at once, 
but I think a great deal would be gained by 
the introduction of a partial change. I propose 
suggesting, in a brief way, some of the advan- 
tages which would result from a law by which 
the owners of the smaller domestic animals, 
such as hogs, sheep and goats, should be re- 
quired to restrain them upon their own prem- 
ises, or be made responsible for trespassing 
by them upon the premises of others. What- 
ever differences of opinion there may be as to 
other animals, I think there can be no doubt, 
that the interests of every part of Virginia, 
at least, would be promoted by a general law 
to this effect. 


Iam satisfied that more than half the cost 


of fencing is caused by permitting hogs to run ' 
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at large. They are the most destructive and 
lawless of all domestic animals. They range 
over a wide extent of country, at all seasons 
of the year, attack all kinds of crops, in all 
stages of their growth, necessitate high and 
close fences along highways and byways, 
across water-courses and over the most rug- 
ged ground, are but little restrained by ditches, 
hedges, water-courses or even any but the 
most substantial stone fences, and after all, 
derive no benefit from this outside range at 
all proportionate to the cost of fencing, which 
they impose upon the farmers. They thrive 
well in limited inclosures, and the labor of 
fencing them out of cultivated land, if ex- 
pended in producing food for them, would at 
a vastly reduced cost feed them in lots or pens. 
No matter what kind of crop the farmer may 
cultivate, as long as hogs are permitted to run 
at large he must inclose his land with a fence 
sufficient to turn them and keep it constantly 
in good repair. The smallest hole is certain 
to be discovered by some roving hungry hog, 
and when once they have obtained access to 
a field, which offers them any attractions, it is 
difficult to get, or keep them out. Almost 
every farmer finds it necessary to keep a dog 
to aid him in driving hogs from his fields, and 
the food allowed these comparatively useless 
and often destructive curs, would raise as 
many hogs. 

The subject enlarges itself so much that I 
find it difficult to keep within the limits which 
I proposed for myself. The whole question 
may be stated ina few words. Individually, 
it is cheaper for each farmer to fence up his 
own hogs, than to fence out the hogs of 
others, or if, from peculiar circumstances, this 
may not be true of a few farmers it is un- 
questionably true of the great mass of them. 
If then it be conceded that this system is a tax 
upon agriculture, it is necessarily a tax upon 
all other trades or callings, for agriculture is 
the basis of them all. Any law upon produc- 
tion must, to a great extent, be borne by con- 
sumption. The small housekeeper who raises 
a hog at the expense of agriculture is apt to 
pay well for his meat in the enhanced cost of 
such agricultural products as he may require. 
This is true of the city and village consumer, 
in fact, is true of all classes. The hireling 
finds his wages diminished because the farmer 
has to employ so much of it in protecting 
instead of adding to his crops. The purchaser 
of land is compelled to invest from one-third 





to one-half of his capital in forest from which ~ 
to draw his material for fencing, a 

The renter, is often deprived of a home, 
because neither he nor his landlord is willing 
to do the fencing. Many land-holders prefer 
to let their land be idle, rather than for a 
small sum furnish a home to a tenant, whose 
stock soon become intermixed with his or are 
disagreeably convenient to any opening which 
may chance to be in his fence. 

The cost of fencing seems to be but little 
understood by most of our farmers. How . 
many of them can tell you what it is worth to 
inclose an acre of land? The calculation is a 
simple one and yet few seem to have made it. 
I will give the results of some of my calcula- 
tions, and those who doubt may verify for 
themselves. To inclose an acre of land with 
the ordinary worm-fence ten rails high will 
take eleven hundred and twenty rails. The 
cost of such an inclosure will of course be 
varied by circumstances, but that of cutting, 
splitting and putting up will rarely, if ever, 
be less than one dollar per hundred ; with this 
as a basis, others may add the cost of trans- 
portation and the value of timber to suit their 
respective situations. The cost of transporta- 
tion is rarely less than that of cutting, split- 
ting and putting up. A four-horse team 
cannot usually haul more than fifty new rails 
at a load, and with the assistance of an extra 
hand, will not often move more than five hun- 
dred rails a day, even for a very short distance, 
especially when the rails have to be collected 
where they are made. A farmer is fortunate 
who can get his farm fenced at a cost of less 
than two cents a rail. 

There is another fact to which I wish to call 
attention. The cost of inclosures per acre 
diminishes rapidly by enlarging them. Double 
the number of rails which it takes to inclose 
one acre of land will inclose four, twice the 
latter quantity will inclose sixteen acres, and 
so on indefinitely in geometrical progression. 
If it cost twenty dollars to inclose one acre of 
land, forty dollars will inclose four, eighty dol- 
lars will inclose sixteen, one hundred and sixty 
dollars will inclosure sixty-four, and so on 
indefinitely. 

The logical conclusion from these facts, 
then, is, that the burden of fencing is heavier 
in proportion upon small farmers than large 
ones, and that their forest or dead capital 
must be in greater proportion to their open 
land. 





* do it. 
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The abolition of slavery will compel the 
division of Southern lands into smaller farms. 
What an obstacle to this division is our pre- 
sent expensive system of inclosures? It 
hinders selling, renting and cultivating. — 
Large areas of forest land are left uncleared 
either to supply fencing material or because 
it will not pay to clear and fence. Broom-straw 
and briars are rapidly taking possession of 
cleared land because the oWner can’t fence 
himself or find purchasers or tenants who will 
Heavily burdened with Federal, State 
and county taxes, we are raising hogs upon 
acorns and roots, and sheep upon broom-straw 
and briars at a greater cost to ourselves than 
all our other taxes combined. 

The subject, Mr. Editor, is far from being 
exhausted, but for fear that the patience of 
your readers may be, I will dismiss it, with 
the hope that what has been written may be 
the means of attracting other and abler pens. 

A Vireinia FARMER. 





Use of Natural History. 

A correspondent of the Scientific American 
paid a visit, in 1862, to Col. Pike, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., an amateur naturalist. During 
the visit, the Colonel said: “I am very fre- 
quently asked what is the use of this study of 
natural history. Some of our very intelligent 
citizens say to me,‘ How are you going to 
make anything out of this? What good does 
it do to catch butterflies?’ Not long ago I 
saw one of the wealthiest men in Brooklyn at 
work on the trees in front of his house. He 
had them all scraped and whitewashed at an 
expense of $80. Said I, ‘Mr. Hunt, what are 
you doing that for? ‘ To keep off the worms,’ 
he said, ‘That’s no use,’ I remarked, ‘ Oh,’ 
said he, ‘I think it is. Well, now, the insect 
was a Geometer, or measuring-worm ; the moth 
that produces these worms, lays its eggs on 
the ends of the branches, and it is almost im- 
possible to kill the eggs. The strongest north- 
west winds have no effect upon them. I have 
seen them in Maine, and it is difficult to crush 
them with your nail. When they hatch in 
the spring, the young worm eats off the ten- 
der leaves. You can judge what good the 
scraping of the trunk would do. I went by 
some months afterward, and Mr. Hunt was in 
front of his house, looking up at his trees, 
which had not a leaf on them, and I remark- 
ed, ‘Your trees are looking finely, Mr. Hunt ; 
the scraping was more profitable than hunt: 
ing butterflies. — Practical Entomologist. 





For the * American Farmer.’ 
Tobacco, Corn, &c. in Virginia. 
DinwipviE Co., Va., Feb. 5, 1868. 


Mr. Epiror: The February number of 
your welcome journal is to hand, and I have 
thought a few dottings of things in this sec- 
tion might not be uninteresting. In fact, I 
think if farmers in different sections of the 
country, who are your subscribers, would have 
a kind of family talk through the “ Farmer” 
occasionally, it would add to the interest of 
your paper, and if at any time we taxed your 
time and space too much, you could use your 
own discretion in laying them aside. Horace 
has truly said “no man is contented with his 
own lot,” and we are naturally prone to be- 
lieve we have greater trials and more difficul- 
ties to contend with than other men, and by 
these interchanges of opinion, &c., might of- 
ten brighten our hopes. 

In the few lines I design to pen, it is my 
wish to say as few words as possible about the 
nigger, for I am tired of him in every sense of 
the term, and can only look upon them as a 
doomed race, with pity. Poor, deluded race! 
the time is not far distant when they must ex- 
claim “save me from my friends (pretended 
friends) or I perish !” 

I think, so far as I am able to learn through 
correspondents and the papers, we are getting 
on as well as most in the South, but even this 
may be saying very little. Last year was 
rather unfavorable for crops, and we will not 
realize as great profits as we could have de- 
sired, but perhaps greater than we deserve. 
Most farmers in this section made plenty of 
corn, but from a disease among our hogs (and 
not knowing a better name called hog-cholera) 
very many of them will not have meat enough 
to earry them through the year. The tobacco 
crop will fall short. The experience of those 
who have carried in their crops is, the tobacco 
is light, and of course can’t hold out in weight. 
I heard one gentleman say, out of a barn 
he sold last year upwards of two thousand 
pounds, this year he only got fourteen hun- 
dred. Another says, out of one he sold thirty- 
three hundred pounds last year, he sold this 
year only fourteen hundred, and that more 
sticks of tobacco were put into the barn the 
last than the first year, but he does not think 
this difference was in quality, but some must 
have been stolen. Some tobacco was lost by 
the frost; I myself had thirty-five thousand 
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hills ruined—did not cut a plant—and strange 
to say, in the same field I had fifteen thousand 
that was not injured. The former was upon 
second year’s ground and the latter on lot 
land. 

Our prospects for this year, so far, are not 
very encouraging. The weather has been so 
bad but little has been done on the farms.— 
Some few ploughed part of their land for corn 
last fall, but since Christmas I have not heard 
of the first furrow being made. A few plant 
beds have been burned, and rails gotten in 
place around the corn land, and this is about 
all. Most of the farms are very well supplied 
with hands, in number, but I fear not in 
quality. The past two years I gave up my 
profession to attend to my farms, but this year 
I have given up the farms to resume my prac- 
tice. I can’t do anything with the free nig- 
ger, and such white labor as we get is worse. 
I have rented and leased out my farms to 
white industrious men, such as will tell the 
nigger to follow. What will be the result time 
can only reveal. I could tell much about the 
experience I have had with different classes 
of laborers, for I have tried them from Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Ireland, Denmark and 
Virginia, of the white class, and as little as I 
think of the free nigger, he is superior to any 
of the rest for our labor. Our people, as a 
general thing, are despondent; the past has 
been sad; the future looks dark and gloomy. 
Those who work most and see and hear the 
least, seem the happiest. Society is becoming 
corrupt—individual confidence is being lost, 
selfish feelings being generated, and people 
seem to think to take care of self is paramount 
to all else, without regard to consequences, 
Many of our citizens are going and have gone 
into bankruptcy, and to what we are coming, 
God only knows. Yours, &. 


eee 





English Parming. 

A Canadian agriculturist who farms several 
hundred acres of land, and who has lately 
visited England, was struck with astonishment 
at the amount of grain raised in places well 
known to him (he is an Englishman,) and 
which forty years ago certainly did not grow 
half the grain now produced from the same 
land. 

How is this? It is neither season nor chance, 
The seasons are the same as they used to be, 
and the crops, as seen and examined by the 





party alluded to, were the ordinary crops 
raised every year on the same land. The 
course of cropping was as follows: .Wheat, 
turnips (or other root crop,) the land having 
been ploughed four times for the root crop, 
viz: once in the fall, when the stubble was 
ploughed in, then cross ploughed in the spring, 
and subsequently worked till the season for 
sowing the turnips, with at least three plough- 
ings (often more,) and intermediate dragging 
and harrowing, and cultivating, until all the 
couch grass and other root weeds were ex- 
tracted and burned, or picked and carried off, 
and all the growing seed weeds destroyed. 
The land was then manured with farm-yard 
manure, and finally the seed of the root crop 
was drilled in with artificial manure, such as 
super-phosphate, bone dust, guano, &c. The 
root crops were then horse-hoed, and then 
finally hoed by hand, Then, when matured, 
they were huddled off to sheep, or fed in some 
other way. The land (being then as rich as 
possible, and clean from all weeds,) is next 
prepared for barley, which, as might be ex- 
pected, is certain to be a noble crop, yielding 
from forty to sixty bushels per acre. The 
barley having been seeded down with clover 
and rye grass, (of which the crop cannot fail 
to be good) the “ seeds,” as the clover is called, 
are lightly fed off by sheep in the fall, and 
allowed to grow up in the spring to be cut for 
hay. The hay crop yields from two to three 
tons of hay per acre, (usually two and one- 
fourth to two and one-half;) the second 
growth is either again mowed for hay, or fed 
off with sheep, ‘according to the necessities 
of the farm; and finally, the clover sod is 
turned under the same fall, the ploughing 
being about two inches deep, and sown with 
wheat, the ground being thoroughly pressed 
before sowing, and the wheat well limed, or 
otherwise dressed with blue vitriol, &., and 
drilled in. The result is, as might be expected, 
a crop of wheat of at least forty, often sixty 
bushels per acre. The same course is again 
followed with the same results, the land all 
the time increasing in fertility, and becoming 
each year better instead of worse. 

There will be various modifications of this 
system, according to the quality of the land. 
Sometimes the wheat crop is omitted, and 
another crop substituted, but on all the best 
Jands of England this course can be followed 
with impunity, and without deterioration to 
the farm.—Canada Farmer. 
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Carbolic or Phenic Acii and its Properties. 


Extract from a Lecture before the Society, for the En- 
couragement of National Industry in France. 
By Dr. F. Crace Calvert, F. R. S. 

The disinfecting, or rather antiseptic, pro- 
perties of carbolic acid are very remarkable. 
The beautiful researches afid discoveries of 
M. Pasteur have shown that all fermentation 
and putrefaction is due to the presence of 
microscopical vegetables or animals, which, 
during their vitality, decompose or change the 
organic substances, so as to produce the effects 
which we witness, and as carbolic acid exer- 
cises a most powerful destructive action upon 
these microscopic and primitive sources of 
life, carbolic acid, therefore, is an antiseptic 
and disinfectant much more active and much 
more rational than those generally in use. 

It is necessary that I should here make a 
few remarks, explanatory of the distinctions 
between deodorizers, disinfectants, and antisep- 
Deodorizers.—All substances merely acting 
as such are neither disenfectants nor antisep- 
tics, as they simply remove the noxious gases 
emitted from organic matters whilst in a state 
of decay or putrefaction, without having the 
property of arresting decomposition or fer- 
mentation. For it has been proved that the 
source of infection or contagion is not due to 
noxious gases or bad smells (being merely 
indicators of its probable existence,) but, as 
we shall see presently, to microscopic spores 
floating in the atmosphere, and which by 
their ulterior development and propagation, 
are believed to be the true source of con- 
tagion. 

Disinfectanis—Under this head may be 
classed bleaching powder, or chioride of lime, 
sulphurous acid, and permanganate of potash ; 
they first act as deodorizers, and then as dis- 
infectants, but they must be employed in large 
quantities, to thoroughly oxidize or act upon 
organic matters, so as to prevent them from 
again entering into decomposition; but still 
it is known that if the organic substances so 
acted upon are exposed to the atmosphere, 
they will again experience decay and putre- 
faction; they are, in fact, more destructive 
agents than disinfectants, and they are never 
antiseptics. 

Antiseptics.—Antiseptics, such as corrosive 
sublimate, arsenious acids, essential oils, car- 
bolic acid, etc., act as such by destroying all 
source of decey and decompssition, that is to 





say, they destroy or prevent the formation of 
the germs of putrefaction and fermentation, 
without acting upon the mineral or vegetable 
matters present. The advantage of their use 
is, therefore, that they act, when used in small 
quantities, upon the primary source of all 
organic matters in a state of decay; further, 
they are deodorizers, for they prevent the for- 
mation of offensive odours, and consequently 
they are antiseptics, disinfectants, and deo- 
derizers. The great advantages which car- 
bolic acid possesses over all other antiseptics 
are, that it cannot be used for any illegal pur- 
pose, as arsenic or corrosive sublimate. 

And allow me further to add that disinfect- 
ants, such as chlorine, permanganate of potash, 
or Condy-fluid, operate by oxidizing not only 
the gaseous products given off by putrefaction, 
but all organic matters with which they may 
come in contact; whilst carbolic acid, on the 
contrary, merely destroys the causes of pu- 
trefaction, without acting on the organic 
substances. The great difference which there- 
fore distinguishes them is, that the former 
deals with the effects, the latter with the 
causes. Again, these small microscopic fer- 
ments are always in small quantities as com- 
pared to the substances on which they act, 
consequently a very small quantity of carbolic 
acid is necessary to prevent the decomposition 
of substances; therefore its employment is 
both efficacious and economical. Moreover, 
carbolic acid is volatile; it meets with and 
destroys, as Dr. Jules Lemaire says, the germs 
or sporules which float in the atmosphere, and 
Vitiate it; but this cannot be the case with 
Condy’s fluid, chloride of zinc or iron, which 
are not volatile, and which act only when in 
solution, and are mere deodorizers. This is 
why carbolic acid was used with such marked 
success, and therefore so largely, in England, 
Belgium and Holland during the prevalence of 
cholera and of the cattle plague. Mr. W, 
Crookes, F. R. 8., not only states: “I have 
not yet met with a single instance in which 
the plague has spread on a farm where the 
acid has been freely used;” but he has also 
proved, by a most interesting series of experi- 
ments, that the gases exhaled from the lungs 
of the diseased cattle contained the germs or 
sporules of the microscopic animals discovered 
by Mr. Beale in the blood of such animals; 
for Mr. Crookes having condensed on cotton 
wood these germs, and having inoculated the 
blood of healthy cattle with them, they were 
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at once attacked with the disease. As to the 
value of carbolic acid for preventing the spread 
of cholera, among many instances which I 
could cite, allow me to mention two special 
instances: First, Dr. Ellis, of Bangor, says: 
I have in many instances allowed whole 
families to return to cottages in which person 
Fad died from cholera, after having had the 
cottages well washed and cleansed with car- 
bolic acid, and in no case were any persons al- 
lowed to enter such purified dwellings attacked 
with the disease. My friend, Professor Chan- 
delon, of Liege, has stated to me that out of 135 
nurses who were employed to attend upon the 
cholera patients—and they must have been 
numerous, for 2,000 died—only one nurse died, 
but the nurses were washed over and their 
clothing sprinkled with carbolic acid. In fact 
the antiseptic properties of carbolic acid are 
so powerful that 1-1000th, even 1-5000th will 
prevent the decomposition, fermentation, or 
putrefaction for months of urine, blood, glue 
solution, flour, paste, feces, etc., etc., and its 
vapor alone is sufficient to preserve meat in 
confined spaces for weeks; and even a little 
vapor of this useful substance will preserve 
meat for several days in ordinary atmosphere, 
and prevent its being fly-blown; lastly, 
1-10,000th has been found sufficient to keep 
sewage sweet, for Dr. Letheby states, in a 
letter addressed to me, that through the use of 
such a quantity of carbolic acid in the sewers 
of London during the existence of cholera 
last year, the sewages of the city were near- 
ly deodorized, And I am proud to say, 
that the British Government have decided 
to use exclusively our carbolic acid (as an 
antiseptic and disinfectant) not only on board 
Her Majesty’s ships, but in other Govern- 
ment departments; and that no other de- 
odorant or disinfectant, such as chlorides of 
zinc or iron, permanganate of potash, or any 
disinfecting powder, shall in future be used 
for such purpose. Although questions of 
public health are the province of medicine, 
still permit me to say a few words on the 
medicinal properties of carbolic acid. This 
question deserves to be treated thoroughly, 
for phenic acid is susceptible of so many ap- 
plications in this direction, its properties are 
so marked, so evident, and so remarkable, that 
they cannot be made too public, and it is 
rendering a service to mankind to make known 
some of the employments of so valuable a 
therapeutic agent. 





I wish all who afe listening to me were 
medical meh, for I could show, by numerous 
and undeniable facts, the advantage they might 
derive from pure carbolic or phenic acid, and 
if my testimony was not sufficient to convince 
them, I would invoke the authority of men 
justly esteemed amongst you. I would recall 
to you the words of the good and learned 
Gratiolet, and those of Dr. Lemaire, showing 
that catbolic acid is the most powerful ac- 
knowledged means of contending with con- 
tagious and pestilential diseases, such as 
cholera, typhus fever, small-pox, etc. Maladies 
of this order are very numerous, but in carbolic 
acid we find one of the most powerful agents 
for their prevention; for besides many in- 
stances which have been cited to me, I may add 
that I have often used it in a family in which 
there were eight or ten children, and that none 
of the family have suffered from those diseases 
except those who were attacked previously to 
the employment of carbolic acid about the 
dwellings in which such diseases existed. 
Besides its antiseptic action, the caustic pro- 
perties of carbolic acid are found useful; most 
beneficial effects are obtained from it in the 
treatment of very dangerous and sometimes 
mortal complaints, such as carbuncle, quinsy, 
diphtheria, etc., as shown by Dr. T. Turner, 
of Manchester; and also in less severe affec- 
tions, such as hemorrhoids, internal and 
external fistulas, and other similar complaints. 
But what must be especially mentioned is the 
employment of carbolic acid in preserving in 
a healthy state certain feetid purulent sores, 
and preventing the repulsive odour which 
comes from them, an odour which is the 
symptom of a change in the tissues, and which 
often presents the greatest danger to the pati- 
ent. The services which carbolic acid renders 
to surgery can be judged of by reading several 
most interesting papers on compound frac- 
tures, ulcers, etc., lately published in the Lancet 
by J. Lister, F. R. 8.; and allow me to draw 
your special attention to the following para- 
graphs which are to be found in his paper 
published in that journal of the 25th Septem- 
ber, 1867: “The material which I have em- 
ployed is carbolic or phenic acid, a volatile 
organic compound, which appears to exercise 
a peculiar destructive influence upon low 
forms of life, and hence is the most powerful 
antiseptic with which we are at present ac- 
quainted. The first class of cases to which I 
applied it, was that of compound fractures, in 
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which the effects of decomposition in the 
injured part were especially striking and 
pernicious. The results have been such as to 
establish conclusively the great principle that 
all the local inflammatory mischief and general 
febrile disturbance which follow severe injuries 
are due do the irritating and poisoning influ- 
ence of decomposing blood or sloughs. These 
evils are entirely avoided by antiseptics treat- 
ment, so that limbs which otherwise would be 
unhesitatingly condemed to amputation may 
be retainel with confidence of the best results. 
Since the antiseptic treatment has been 
brought into full operation, and wounds and 
abscesses no longer poison the atmosphere with 
putrid exhalations, my wards, though in other 
respects under precisely the same circum- 
stances as before, have completely changed 
their character; so that during the last nine 
months not a single instance of pyemia, hos- 
pital gangrene, or erysipelas has occurred to 
them.” My hearers can also witness the same 
remarkable results by visiting the two sick 
wards of Dr. Maisonneuve, at the Hotel Dieu. 
Further, I must not overlook the valuable 
application made of it to gangrene in hospitals 
by the eminent physician, James Paget, Esq.; 
and lastly, it has been used by many of the 
most eminent medical men with marked suc- 
cess in those scourges of humanity, phthisis 
and syphilis. 

In agriculture our firm has stimulated the 
employment of the carbolic acid for the cure 
of certain diseases very common to sheep— 
scab, for example. The method of treatment 
customary in similar cases was very imperfect 
as well as dangerous, whilst with carbolic acid 
this malady is cured, and without danger to 
the animal, by dipping it for a minute, often 
only for some seconds, in water containing a 
small quantity of carbolicacid. For this pur- 
pose pure acid would be to expensive, and is 
not used, nor concentrated acid, which igno- 
rant men who have the care of sheep would not 
know how to use, but by the help of soap and 
emulsion of carbolic and cresylic acids is made. 
After having shorn the sheep it is dipped in 
this mixture; a single immersion in a bath 
contained 1-60th of it is sufficient to effect a 
cure. After scab, the foot-rot is one of the 
worst and most frequent complaints. Carbolic 
acid is also for that an efficacious remedy. 





For this a mixture is made of the acid and an 
adherent and greasy substance, capable of | 
forming a plaster, which is made to adhere to | 


the animal’s foot for two or three days, pre- 
venting the contact of the air, allowing thereby 
time for the application to have its effect. 
But if the flock be numerous, it would take a 
long time to dress the four feet of each animal 
one after another ; so, to make it more easy, a 
shallow tray is made of stone—a sort of trough; 
this is filled with the medicated mixture, and 
the sheep made to pass through it; their feet 
being thus impregnated with the required 
substance. Permit me also to state that cattle 
cease to be annoyed with flies, etc., if washed 
with this solution, or a weak solution of car- 
bolic acid; and a first-rate salve can be 
prepared by adding 10 per cent. of carbolic 
acid to butter, or any other fatty matters used 
for such purpose. 
Tight vs. Open Barns. 

Having noticed several communications in 
the Farmer on the above subject, in favor of 
open barns where hay is stored, I venture to 
oppose the theory, premising, however, that 
as I know whereof I write, what I say is 
“ practice as well as pen and ink,” with all de- 
ference to Mr. Bancroft, in the Farmer of 
Nov. 30. 

I have two barns, one of which is shingled 
all over, and has a double floor; the other is 
old and open. I have for years been putting 
hay into the former, made at least from one- 
third to one-half less than that put into the 
latter, and never yet have taken any poor or 
smoky hay therefrom. While from the old 
barn the hay is always poor on the sides of 
the mow. 

A neighbor of mine had an old house well 
shingled, lathed and plastered, which he filled 
with grass, cut and housed on a-cloudy but 
dry day. In the spring it was taken out, when 
all but a few inches on the top was beautiful 
and much better perfumed than Lubin’s Ex- 
tract, called “ New Mown Hay.” 

5 , of New Bedford, filled some new 
oil casks with grass, green from the meadow. 
After a year had elapsed he found it in 
the same condition as when headed up. 
Keep the air from your hay as well as from 
the fruit which you put into cans, and it will 
k 





eep. 
Let those building barns think of these 
things and not go back to the days of their 
grandfather, “when grass was allowed to go 
to seed before mowed, and corn was planted 


Jive feet apart and the plough was used instead 


of the cultivator— New England Farmer. 
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From “Turf, Field and Farm.”’ 
Origin of the Percheron Horse. 

Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, who, with 
the approbation of the Emperor and the aid 
of General Fleury, the imperial equerry, has 
imported into this country the very finest lot 
of this valuable race of horses to be had in all 
France, has sent us a translation of Du Hays’ 
work on the Percheron horse, published un- 
der the auspices of the French Minister of Ag- 
riculture. The book will prove an acceptable 
addition to agricultural literature and of great 
value to all engaged in breeding horses. 

The third chapter of the book treats of the 
origin of the Percheron, often called the Nor- 
man horse as follows: “ Now what is the ori- 
gin of the Percheron ? Some attribute to him 
an Arabian ancestry; others, less explicit and 
without positively assigning to him so noble 
an origin, hold him to be strongly impregna- 
ted with Arabian blood. M. Eugene Perrault, 
one of the most extensive and skillful dealers 
in fancy horses in all Europe, has frequently 
remarked to me that of all the various races 
of horses none were so interesting to him as 
the admirable Percheron, and that, judging 
from his appearance and qualities, he was sat- 
isfied he was a genuine Arab, modified in form 
by the climate and the rude services to which 
he had for ages been subjected. 

“We cannot, however, find in history the 
written positive proof that the Percheron is 
an Arab, but we believe it easy, by fair histo- 
rical deduction, to prove the fact. 

“Itis well known that after the defeat of 
the famous Saracen chief Abderame by Charles 
Martel, on the plains of Vouille there fell into 
the hands of the victors a magnificent cavalry, 
since more than 300,000 infidels were killed 
on that day, and the horses which they rode 
were, like themselves, from the East. Upon 
a division of the spoil a large number of these 
were assigned to the men of La Perche, of 
Orleannais, and Normandy, who composed 
the bulk of the French forces, and they must 
necessarily have left in their progeny indeli- 
ble traces of their blood. 

“La Perche, like all Christian countries, 
furnished, as is well known, her contingent of 
fighting men to the crusades, and the chroni- 
cles cite several Counts of Bellesmer, Mortagne 
and Nogent, barons and gentlemen of that 
province, who, with many of their vassals 
made pilgrimages to the Holy land. 





“The Abbe Faet, in a letter addressed to 
the Congress of Mortagne, July 16, 1843, and 
in his great work upon La Perche, cites in 
this connection a Lord of Montdoubleau, Gef- 
froy IV., and Rotrou, Count of La Perche, as 
having brought back from Palestine several 
stallions, which were put to mares, the pro- 
duce of which was most carefully preserved. 

“The small number of the sires, their in- 
comparable beauty and manifest superiority, 
must have led to the in-and-in breeding so 
much deprecated by breeders; but the quali- 
ties of the sires became indelibly fixed upon 
their propeny.* 

“The Lord of Montdoubleau was, it is said, 
the most zealous of the advocates and breed- 
ers of the new blood, and being the most zeal- 
ous, was the most successful; hence it is the 
Montdoubleau stock is to this day the best in 
Perche. The Count Roger, of Bellesmer, im- 
ported both Arabian and Spanish horses, as 
did Goroze the Lord of Saint Cerney, Cour- 
ville, and Courserdult, these are historical 
facts which have their importance. Like 
chronicles it is true exist for other provinces ; 
for Limousin, for Navarre, for Auvergne (the 
land of noble horses), also for Brittany and 
Maine, but in the latter not the least sign of 
Eastern blood is perceptible. The fact is the 
Crusaders from all the French provinces nat- 
urally brought back with them more or less 
of the Eastern blood, which they had learned 
to appreciate on the plains of Palestine—but 
the truth is it has not been preserved there, 
and that we in La Perche should be so fortu- 
nate, after so many centuries, as to be able to 
show the traces of it, should stimulate us to 
its careful preservation. 

“From the time of the Roman denomina- 
tion, the horse in his Oriental forms, was not 
only valued by the Gauls, but was particularly 
prized in Perche. In 1861 a subterranean 
vault was discovered in the middle of a field, 
near Jargeau(Loiret), upon the borders of Per- 
che; it contained a statue of Bacchus, surround- 
ed by bachannals; with these were found a 
horse, a stag, a boar, some fish, a grape vine, 
and other native products of the country ; but 
the horse was indubitably of the Arab form, 
which goes to prove that at that remote period . 
there were Arabs in the country, or that the 
native local race from which the portrait was 
taken resembled the Arab. 





** Bakewell created his famous sheep and cattle by ‘ in 
and in’ ” breeding.—Ed. 
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“These historical data, these inductions, 
incomplete as they may be, lead to the belief 
that for antiquity the Percheron yields to no 
other of our French races, and that the soil 
which has nourished and preserved it, must 
for horse breeding, be one of the best in France. 

“ Under the feudal rule and inhabited by ten- 
ants ever at war,Perche must ever have been an 
equestrian country, and the horse must have 
been there in every epoch the companion of 
man. He must have been a necessity of the 
first class. In those times of continued war 
and hostile surprises, what property was more 
movable and so easily carried off? Also, how 
glorious the possession of such noble coursers, 
and like the Rotrous to own more than could 
be connted, as was proudly shown by the her- 
aldic chevrons upon their broad banners, dis- 
played from the towers of Mortagne and No- 
gent. 

“But as a race, had the Percheron, then, 
the characteristics it now possesses? This is 
not probable; it must have been lighter, but 
still possessing within itself the characteris- 
tics which it presents. The essential is to 
prove that there was, at that period, a native 
race ; for if the extraordinary life formerly led 
there—if the aspect of the country, which 
must have been always fertile—if the histori- 
cal inductions do not prove it—the universal 
tradition of the whole country should not 
leave us in this regard in any doubt. 

“Let us, then, take no account of the silence 
of historians. This Silence is no proof of the 
non-existence of the Percheron. Most of 
these writers were gentlemen of the equestrian 
order ; they prized the saddle-horse while they 
ignored the equally useful rustic races.” 





Tue Guano TRADE.—The imports of Pe- 
ruvian guano at this port during the past year 
have again assumed the dimensions which 
characterized the trade in the article previous 
to the late war, and which during the continu- 
ance of the war was entirely lost to the city. 
During the year just closed 23 ships and barks 
arrived from the Chincha Islands, bringing 
30,175 tons. There have also been received 


1320 tons from Bolivia, 9083 tons from Na- 
vassa, 750 tons from Rodunda, and from other 
islands in the Atlantic 2820 tons—in all 44,148 
tons; besides we have received coastwise from 
Eastern ports an aggregate of 2000 tons, 
chiefly Peruvian. Of Navassa, the imports 
are slightly in excess of the previous year. 
This article is used almost entirely in the 
manufacture of other fertilizers.— Balt. Sun. 





Coal Tar and Gravel for Stable Floors and 
Walks. 

Messrs. Evrtors: A. R., in the Cult. and 
Co. Gent. for Oct. 31st, inquires for informa- 
tion “how to use coal tar for making a floor 
for stables in the basement of a barn.” 


Three years ago I had a floor made to a part 
of my barn cellar, as follows: A sufficient 
quantity of small stone, from one to two or 
three inches in diameter, was procured and 
put in a pile; over these was poured a suffi- 
cient quantity of coal tar to give them alla 
coating, which was done by mixing or shovel- 
ing over the whole pile once or twice, with 
long-handled shovels. No more tar should be 
used than barely tu coat over the stone, if 
possible, although no great exactness is re- 
quired. After the stone had been well mixed 
with the tar, they were spread over the place 
for the floor, and raked to a level surface.— 
Enough was used to make the floor about 
three inches thick. 

A quantity of coarse gravel was also put 
into a pile; a cavity made in the top of it, 
into which was poured sufficient tar to give 
the gravel alla coating of tar, by repeatedly 
shoveling it over, till it was well mixed to- 
gether. It is more important not to have too 
much tar in this case, than with the small 
stone. In either case, however, it is better to 
use too much than too little. All the objec- 
tion is, if there is too much tar added, it will 
take the longer for the floor to become hard. 


Having well mixed the gravel and tar, it 
was spread over the small stone two inches or 
thereabout deep. The whole was then rolled 
with a heavy stone roller, weighing four or 
five hundred pounds, repeatedly, till made as 
compact as possible. In the corners, where 
the roller could not be used, a mall, such as is 
used by street pavers, was used. While the 
rolling and malling was going on, the surface 
was strewn over, in the manner of broadcast 
sowing, with fine gravel and sand, to take up 
the surplus tar that was continually working 
to the surface. The rolling and sowing of 
sand was continued, till the surface was so 
hard and dry as not to adhere to one’s shoes 
in the least, in walking over it. This makes 
a very dark colored floor, but it can be made 
of a lighter shade by using marble dust in- 
stead of fine gravel and sand. 

I think A. R. will find this method of making 
a floor for a barn cellar the very best that has 
yet been employed. It is water proof and frost 
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proof, and, better still, Rat PROOF. No rat 
will rodent into this substance, and it becomes, 
in a few months, so hard he cannot if he 
would. There is only one objection to it, 
which is the very strong smell it gives off for 
a number of months, when used in a close 
place like a barn cellar; but the smell is said 
to be a sanitary one for man and beast, and I 
think helps to keep the rats out of the barn 
itself as well as the cellar. 

This method has also been employed here 
in the city of Concord, N. H., for six or eight 
years past, for making door-yard walks, side- 
walks, and even street crossings. One would 
hardly think it could be used for street cross- 
ings, subject to the daily passing of heavy and 
light teams, going at all sorts of speed, and 
also subject to the heaving and subsiding of 
freezing and thawing mud, in winter and 
spring; but such is the fact; and as yet, after 
five or six years trial, they have not appa- 
rently suffered in the least, but have rather 
grown the harder and more enduring. The 
smell, which reminds one, especially in the 
evening, of meeting “a fetid animal of the 
weasel tribe,” soon passes away when used in 
the open air, and is fully compensated by the 
pleasure of walking on the sidewalks while 
in their fresh and elastic state. 

But there are parties claiming that they 
have a patent, and therefore exclusive right, 
for using this method of making sidewalks— 
with how much truth Ido not know. Iam 
very doubtful about there being any patent; 
but I do know that a full and particular ac- 
count. of this same method can be found in 
the second number of the second volume, page 
60, of that excellent journal, the Gardener’s 
Monthly, published in Philadelphia, February, 
1860. The account is given by the English 
correspondent, who says the walks have been 
on trial for eight years. This must carry the 
invention back eight or ten years at least, be- 
fore it was put to Use here in Concord. Side- 
walks were, however, made in Manchester, 
N. H., before they were here, but I do not 
know how long a time before. I do not think 
any one would be put to any trouble for 
making a walk or a barn cellar floor in this 
way, for their own use, even if there is‘a valid 
patent.— Cor. Country Gent. 





(28 In the vicinity of Monroe, Mich., far- 
mers and gardeners have planted, within thrée 
years, 37,000 grape vines. 





Preliminary Notice of Results on the Com- 
position of Wheat grown for twenty years 
in succession on the same land. (Abstract) 


By J. B. Lawes, F.R.8., etc., and J. H. Gilbert, Ph.d, 
F. R. 8. 

The results had reference to the produce of 
a field in which wheat had now been grown, 
on some plots without manure, on one with 
farm-yard manure, and on others by different 
artificial mixtures, for twenty-four years in 
succession (1843-4 to 1866-7 inclusive.) At 
the Cheltenham meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, in 1836, the authors treated of the 
effects of season and manures on the compo- 
sition of the crop as illustrated by the results 
of analysis relating to the produce of some of 
the plots during the first ten years of the ex- 
periments. At the Manchester meeting, in 
1861, they recurred to the subject; the ana- 
lytical results, which then extended to the 
produce of some of the plots for sixteen years, 
were, however, chiefly applied to the illustra- 
tion of certain points in connection with the 
exhaustion of soils. At the Nottingham meet- 
ing, in 1866, they treated of the accumulation 
of the nitrogen of manure in the soil of the 
same experimental field. The results adduced 
on the present occasion showed the effects of 
season and manuring on the composition of 
both the grain and the straw during twenty 
years of the experimental growth. 

The particulars of composition given are 
the percentages of dry substance, of mineral 
matter, and of nitrogen, and the constituents 
of the ash of both grain and straw, more than 
200 complete ash-analyses being brought to 
bear on the subject; and, side by side with 
these, as indicating the general characters of 
the produce of the different seasons and plots, 
are given the proportion of corn to straw, and 
the weight per bushel of the corn. 

In the case of the plots without manure, 
with farm-yard manure, and with ammonia- 
salts alone, every year, the ash of the grain 
last 16, or more, and of the straw of the last 
16, of the twenty years, had been analyzed ; 
and in the case of 9 differently manured plots 
(including the above 8) the ash, of both corn 
and straw, of the first, the last, and two inter- 
mediate seasons (one bad and one good) of the 
last 12 of the 20 years had been analysed. It 
was the intention of the authors to publish 
the results of the investigation in detail: before 
Jong; and on. the present occasion they con- 
fined attention to a few of the most prominent 
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effects of the respective manures on the com- 
position of the crop, when thus applied for so 
long a continuance, year after year on the 
same plot. 

It is first pointed out as remarkable, though 
fully established by their results from the com- 
mencement, that variation in manure, even 
though maintained for many years in succes- 
sion, and resulting in great variation in amount 
of produce, affects comparatively little either 
the proportion of corn to straw, or the weight 
per bushel of corn, excepting, indeed, in a few 
extreme cases of abnormal exhaustion or re- 
pletion. Nor do the percentages of dry sub- 
stance, of mineral matter in dry substance, or 
of nitrogen in dry substance, vary much un- 
der the direct influence of variation in manure, 
unless again in very abnormal cases. Very 
different, however, is the effect of season; the 
variation in the character of the produce, in 
every one of the above particulars, being much 
greater in different seasons with the same ma- 
nure than with different. manures in the same 
season. 

Consistently with these broad facts, the 
composition of the ash of the grain is found 
to be pretty uniform under a great variety of 
manurial conditions in one and the same sea- 
son, only in a few extreme cases of special 
interest varying in any material degree. The 
same may be said in some, though in a much 
less degree, of the composition of the ash of 
the straw, which is obviously much more di- 
rectly affected by the character of the supplies 
within the soil. 

The general result is that (excepting in a 
few abnormal cases) the variation in the com- 
position of the ash of the grain is limited to 
the slight variations due to differences of de- 
velopment and maturation, which, in their 
turn, are much greater with variation of sea- 
son than with variation of manure. The com- 
position of the ash of the straw, on the other 
hand, much more nearly represents the total 
mineral matters taken up by the plant, and 
much less the character of development of its 
own more fixed and essential constituents, 
In other words, whilst there may be consider- 
able range in the composition of the matters 
taken up by the entire plant, the tendency in 
the formation and ripening of the ultimate 
product, the seed (whether produced in small 
quantity or large) is to a fixed and uniform 
composition, the deviation from which is little 


directly affected by the character of the sup-. 





plies within the soil, but much more by the 
various influences of season. 

The deviations from the point of fixed and 
uniform composition, thus due primarily to 
variations in climatic circumstance, are, how- 
ever, when considered in relation to other 
characters of the grain, sufficient to show the 
general connection between the comparative 
predominance of individual constituents and 
that of certain general characters of develop- 
ment. A few illustrations were given; but 
the fuller treatment of the subject, in its bear- 
ing on these as well as on other points, was 
reserved until the results could be considered 
in the detail necessary to their proper eluci- 
dation 

One point of interest prominently brought 
out by the results relating to the composition 
of the straw-ash was, that a high percentage 
of silica was almost uniformly associated with 
a bad, and a low percentage with a good con- 
dition of the produce—a fact to which the 
authors had on former occasions called atten- 
tion, but which, as was remarked by the Presi- 
dent, was quite inconsistent with the generally 
accepted views on the subject.—Chem. News. 


2 





Value of Poultry Manure. 

There is no manure made on a farm so 
valuable as that of poultry. One ounce of it 
properly diffused in half a pound of soil, and 
placed in a hill of corn when planted, will be 
as powerful a fertilizer as ten time its weight 
in bard-yard manure. A foreign writer says: 

“In France, as well as in our own country, 
most eminent chemists have proved by analysis 
that poultry manure is a most valuable fertil- 
izer, and yet, for want of proper system in 
housing poultry it has as yet not been rendered 
available to rural economy. The celebrated 
Vauquelin says that when the value of ma- 
nures is considered with relation to the amount 
of azote they contain, the poultry manure is 
one of the most active stimhulants; and when, 
as a means of comparison, the following ma- 
nures are taken, in parts of 1,000, it will be 
found that— 


Horse mannre contains. ...... se -.40 part. azote, 
Guano as imported.. coerce cee 240 7 

Guano when sifted of Vegetable, ~ oeee 539 pa 
Poultry manure........ see 83.0 ™ 





ter" A corvenpondans of the Gardener's 
Monthly says he tried six varieties of straw- 
berries last season and found the Hovey’s 
Seedling to produce the sweetest and highest 
flavored berry. 
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Thorough Cultivation. 

Here are some facts, stated by Dr. Voelkner 
in a lecture on the atmospheric nutrition of 
plants, before the Royal Agricultural Society, 
as to the importance of aerating and pulveriz- 
ing heavy soils. But one of the difficulties met 
With in their cultivation is that of performing 
it at exactly the right time. If clayey land is 
ploughed when too wet, it is next to impossi- 
ble to reduce it to good order by after treat- 
ment; and if too dry, it is an exceedingly 
laborous task to do anything with it. The 
necessity of constant watchfulness on the part 
of the farmer is never greater than in the 
exercise of due judgment as to the time, as 
well as sufficient diligence in the amount of 
culture he gives his land. 


“ Let us briefly state some of the advantages 
of thorough cultivation. It involves: 


“41. The mechanical pulverization of the 
soil, giving a better seed-bed, and making the 
particles more accessible to the action of the 
roots. 

“2. Better drainage, the soil being moist 
and mellow where it would otherwise be 
haked and hard. 

“3 The co-operation of the atmosphere in 
further decomposing the comminuted particles 
of soil, and setting free the mineral elements 
of the growing plant. 

“4, The absorption from the atmosnhere of 
a great portion of its ammonia and carbonic 
acid for the direct nourishnient of vegetable 
life. 

“5. The increased effect of manures, from 
their more complete intermixture and conse- 
quently more perfect action. 

“6. The cleansing of the lands from weeds, 
which not only abstract the nourishment due 
to the growing crop, but also generate succes- 
sors, continually multiplying themselves from 
year to year. 

“7 The better condition of the field for 
machine work; it dulls the knives of a reaper 
or mower, and leads to frequent breakages, to 
cut through the clods on the roughly seeded 
field.” 

It should not be forgotten how efficient an 
agent in the pulverization of a heavy soil is 
the alternate freezing and thawing of winter. 
By autumn ploughing to effect this, more can 
be accomplished than. by much labor otherwise 
applied. .Under-draining also . contributes 
greatly to the same end. And while much 








that has been said above applies especially to 
heavy lands, it must not be forgotten that it 
has a wider bearing. “Sandy loams” says 
Robert Russel, “are benefited more than any 
other class of soils by tillage, which increases 
their absorbing powers.” These qualities fit 
them especially for turnip husbandry. So also 
in America the sandy loams are well suited 
for maize, and its culture in summer. Deep 
cultivation, more especially in dry climates, is 
a most important means of increasing the 
retentive and absorbent qualities of light soils. 
The benefits of cultivation are apparent from 
the fact that grasses on sandy loams are liable 
to be scorched by the drought of summer, to 
a greater degree than the turnips in a well 
drilled field.— Mass. Ploughman. 


How Fowls Grind their Food. 


On this subject, 8. Edward Todd discourses 
as follows: Fowls have no teeth to grind or 
masticate their food with, and the best they 
are able to do with it is to peck it to pieces 
and swallow it whole. Kernels of grain are 
swallowed «whole by them, and as they are sur- 
rounded by a tough pellicle or skin, which the 
juice of the stomachs of the animals will not 
readily dissolve or digest, they could obtain 
no nourishment at all from grain, if this tough 
pellicle were not broken. Now, if we dissect 
the gizzard of a fowl of any kind, we find a 
lot of small gravel stones, which are usually 
the hardest kind of flint, granite or sand stone. 
Surely here is a pocket edition of farm grist 
mills. 

Fowls swallow their food, broken or not, 
and it enters the crop or first stomach, and 
remains in it until it has become softened, 
more or less, when a small quantity at a time, 
just as grain runs into a grist mill, is forced 
into the gizzard among the gravel stones.— 
This gizzard is a strong muscular stomach. 
and plays night and day, when there is a grist 
to grind, similar to bellows, contracting and 
expanding, thus forcing the gravel stones into 
the grain, and breaking it into fragments, and 
triturating the whole mass; after which it is 
in a suitable condition to be quickly digested. 





~~ 
oo 


(A large deposit of phosphates has been 
discovered near Charleston, 8. C., which it is 
believed is destined to add immensely to the 
wealth of that section, as it is said to be equal 
in value.to Peruvian guano. 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


The address of the President of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, at a recent meeting 
of the Board, presents the matter of the vari- 
ous connections and projected improvements 
of the Company in a very interesting light to 
all who are concerned for the prosperity of 
Baltimore. 

With a view to establishing a closer rela- 
tion with the Baltimore and Ohio Road, it is 
proposed by the Cincinnati and Marictta Road 
to elect as its President, Mr. John King, Jr., 
Vice-President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Road. A perfect working connection will be 
made through the Parkersburg branch of the 
Baltimore Road, with Cincinnati, Indianapo- 
lis and Lafayette, by means of the Marietta 
Road. 

This route, with the Metropolitan Road 
from the Point of Rocks, will bring Cincin- 
nati, it is said, 126 miles nearer to Washington 
than by the Pittsburg and Pennsylvania route. 

The Connellsville route to Pittsburg, now 
likely to be completed, will’ put. Baltimore in 
direct communication with that important 
point, and through it with the great North- 
west, and bring Pittsburg seventy-five miles 
nearer to Washington than by the Pennsyl- 
vania route. : 

The projected arrangement for opening a 
way through the valley of the Shenandoah 
to Harrisonburg, a hundred miles, will draw 
tribute at once from this magnificent valley, 
and ultimately from all the great valley lying 
between the Alleghany and Blue Ridge ranges 





to Penne Northern Georgia and Alabama. 
Baltimore, with such connections, must soon 
become the centre for the distribution of un- 
told wealth, and the lines of steamers now to 
run regularly to Liverpool and Bremen, es- 
tablished by means of capital furnished by 
the Railroad Company, is another most im- 
portant feature of the great scheme of opera- 
tions so full of promise for the future of our 
city and State. 





Egyptian Corn Swindle. 

FaRMER: Please find enclosed the 
sum of $2, with interest, for the Aserican 
Farmer for 1867. I could have saved the 
price of subscription had I not been taken in 


Eps. 


| by that miserable humbug, Egyptian corn. 


“ 





| I would like to see an article from you upon 


the subject, as regards its merits and demerits. 
My conclusion is that Mr. Lindsey either 
grossly misrepresented it or did not send the 
corn he advertised, Yours truly, 

8. H., Hagerstown, Md. 


We were equally imposed on, as our friend 
and hundreds of others we suppose, by’ this 
Mr. Lindsey. His advertisement presented 
to us very strong indications of humbuggery, 
but he seemed so well endorsed by public 
officials, and respectable names, that we were 
induced‘to publish it. -Many who sent their 
money to him got nothing in return, and our 
correspondent, who seems to have got some 
of this famous corn, found it, we suppose, 
worse than nothing. 


New Brunswick Oats—We omitted acci- 
dently to call attention last month to the 
variety of Oats, advertised by our friends 
Edw’d J. Evans & Co. We are very cautious 
in our notice of new things, but the value of 
this variety of Oats, seems to be well attested, 
and we are moreover well assured that so re- 
spectable a firm as the Messrs. Evans, would 
not so persistently and industriously advertise, 
if they had not the fullest evidence of their 
intrinsic value. 

We have also a circular from A. C. Pease, 
Hartford, Vermont, of a remarkable variety 
called “ Norway Oats,” and out West, extra- 
ordinary accounts are given of the “ Surprise 
Oa 

All this incicates that our little agricultural 
excitements are taking just now a fancy for 
Oats. ade 
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Report of the Commissioner of Labor and 
Agricu:ture. " 

We gave in our last a brief summary of the 
leading points of this Report, and as it has been 
widely ‘circulated by the Legislature, within 
the State, we devote the further room we can 
give to it to the consideration of the topies it 
presents of greatest as well as most general 
interest. It will be found that they interest 
communities outside of our State, while they 
only more directly concern us, under the 
wise provision of our Constitution, establish- 
ing a State Department of Agriculture, with a 
Chief Officer having all these matters in 
special charge. 

The Superintendent, Dr. McPherson, takes 
2 comprehensive and appreciative view of his 
duties, and the practical and business-like 
character of his Report commends him to the 
confidence of the public. 

The Legislature, there is reason to suppese, 
will second his suggestions, by suitable pro- 
visions of law. A bill now in progress in the 
Senate is designed to give them effect. 

it is indeed a happy circumstance that the 
way is laid open to ail the ends proposed in 
the provision of the Constitution establishing 
this Department by ore which frees it from 
any financial embarrassment. The proposed 
tax upon oysters is just and practicable. It 
is matter of wonder, that this very large pro- 
perty of the State in her waters, has been so 
long overlooked ; or rather, so bunglingly man- 
aged as to yield no revenue to its Treasury. 
The Commissioner proposes a tax of three 
cents a bushel on oysters, which at the rate of 
preduct of the past year—estimated at about 
12,000,000 bushels—will give $360,000. The 
proper means for protecting this property and 
for the collection of the tax being provided 
for, there will be feft an amount worthy the 
notice of a financier, and very likely to in- 
crease from year to year. The lover of oysters 
may grumble at such a tax, but, in truth, the 
matter of price cannot be made much worse 
than it is now, and we can consent the more 
readily when we recollect how large a portion 
of the product is sold to outsiders in the 
interior. 

In the matter of immigration, so very im- 
portant in the present aspect of our rural 
industry, the bill reported to the Senate auth- 


orises the appointment ef agents. to reside | 
abroad, one at Liverpool and the other at | 


Bremen. No scheme for the encouragement 





of immigration is likely to effect much with- 
out such agencies, as we took occasion to 
urge some months ago. The lines of steam- 
ships about to be started, which will put 
Baltimore in regular monthly communication 
with each of these ports, will facilitate very 
much the purposes in view, and a very 
moderate degree of success in introducing 
hardy lJabourers with more or less means, 
wouid greatly overbalance whatever might be 
the necessary cost. There is no more direct 
and practicable means than this of adding to 
the wealth of the State, even apart from the 
peculiar necessity there now is for effective 
labourers. 

it is directed by the proposed law, that 
these agents shall speak the language of the 
people among whom they are to operate, and 
distribute maps and other information fur- 
nished by the Superintendent, as well as exert 
themselves by personal intercourse with the 
people, in advising and aiding useful and in- 
dustrious persons te emigrate to Maryland. 
The design being to fix in advance of their 
leaving home the final destination of the 
emigrants. 

The Superintendent is required also to keep 
a register of such citizens of Maryland as 
require his assistance in procuring labourers, 
and through lis agents abroad to invite the 
attention of immigrants to the offers extended 
by our citizens, and when necessary, to 
furnish written directions to all applicants for 
employment or lands, to such places in the 
State as may be selected by them. 

On the important subject of Inspections 
the Superintendent says: “Considering the 
immense aggregate of capital annually in- 
vested by our farmers ia artificial fertilisers, 
and in many cases without the least increase 
of. crops, -it is desirable that prompt and_.ef- 
fectual protection, should be afforded them by 
the State through this Department. Upon 
this subject I may be excused for asking your 
attention to a suggestion made by a committee 
who reported this 10th article for the con- 
sideration of the Convention : 

“There is no question, but that if a high 
standard of inspectioa was established for 
such articles as are compounded of really fer- 
tilising materials, an immense trade for them 
would be attracted to Baltimere from this and 
all the Southern States; and we can see no 
better mode of securing that standard of ex- 
cellence in artificial fertilisers than by requir. 
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ing the manufacturers of them to obtain a 
license from the Department of Labour and 
Agriculture, and pay therefor such sums as 
would enable it to guard us from fraud, by 
having the materials carefully inspected by a 
chemist, and, if necessary, by having the 
whole process of manufacture and manipula- 
tion, supervised by sworn agents. These 
manufacturers could well afford to pay for 
such inspection, because, while it secured our 
farmers from imposition, it would increase 
their trade immensely, and banish from the 
commerce of the State all rival compounds 
not so inspected. Should your Honorable 
Bodies desire to act upon this subject, I should 
be pleased to invite a conference with the 
gentlemen engaged in this trade; and as their 
true interest corresponds with that of the 
Agriculturists, which this Department is de- 
signed to protect, I doubt not but that a plan 
of supervision satisfactory to all may be 
devised.” 

In view of these and other important 
charges committed to the Superintendent of 
Labour and Agriculture, we can but join in 
the hope with which he concludes, that bis 
future Reports will disclose the fact that his 
Department has become a most useful one to 
the State. 





Southern Planter and Farmer—The Rich- 
mond Farmer having been merged into the 
Planter, the title of the latter has been made 
to correspond, and we have now The Planter 
and Farmer, showing in its varied and excel- 
lent: contents the result of the combination. 
We notice an interesting article from the 
vigorous pen of Mr. F. G. Ruffin, on the Watt 
Plough, and on the important matter of 
“ fixing” a plough for work. 

We club with the Planter and Farmer, 
furnishing it and the Am. Farmer at $3.50 for 
the two. 


2ee 
e 


Louisa Co., Va., Jan. 16, 1868. 


Eps. FARMER: I have a large orchard, and 
wish to know how it would answer to set it 
in orchard grass and turn the sod with a 
plough every year after cutting the grass, for 
the benefit that it would be tu the trees. 


Ans.—An apple orchard may be set in grass 
after the trees are well grown, but the sod 
could not be turned every year and yield a 
crop of orchard grass too. 








Benevolent Institutions. 

There are some good people who in their 
high appreciation of the American Farmer,and 
perhaps of agricultural papers generally, seem 
to look upon them as purely benevolent Insti- 
tutions. 

We have a letter from a gentleman at North 
Williston, Vermont, not a subscriber, who 
writes to us that he has “a young, horse with 
the Ringbone,” which he very naturally 
wishes to cure, (we suppose it is a Black- 
hawk,) and writes to us for the ingredients of a 
prescription which has been published by us, 
but does not even send a postage stamp to pay 
for the reply to his letter. We refer him to 
Dr. Dadd, Vet. Surgeon, No. 65 N. Calvert st., 
who will, no doubt, give him a satisfactory 
response for a proper “ consideration.” 

From Texas we have a letter written in the 
most courtly phrase of diplomacy, in which 
we have every assurance of the writer’s “ dis- 
tinguished consideration,” except that he has 
no idea of paying for his paper. Having 
made this very apparent, he requests us to do 
him the further favour of having mailed to 
him regularly one of our City Dailys. We 
commend him to the good graces of our 
neighbours of the “Sun” or “Gazette,” and 
will furnish them the address of our corres- 
pondent whenever they send for it. 

We have another from the noble and 
wealthy State of Kentucky, as follows: 


JANUARY 21st, 1868. 
Strs: Believing you to be desirous for the 
improvement of Agriculture, and a few of us 
having united in forming a farmer’s club, we 
hope that you will be kind enough to send us 
your paper for the present year and oblige, 
Yours, FARMER’s CLUB. 


With the most affectionate wish for the 
proper nourishment of all the “babes and 
sucklings” of agriculture, we must decline, 
for its own good, to accede to the request of 
this youthful club.. We assure our young 
friends, that they have started wrong, and 
that the very first principle of agricultural 
progress is to take an agricultural paper and 
Pay for it. 

(#°Mr. Willard says, in the Country Gen- 
tleman, that Mr. Stearns, of Danube, Herki- 
mer Co., N. Y., last year raised 96 bushels of 
wheat from four bushels of seed sowed broad- 
cast on three acres. 
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False Packing of Tobacco. 


A Committee of the Legislature appointed 
to visit the Tobacco Inspection Warehouses 
made majority and minority reports, giving 
their views on various points embraced in their 
investigation. On the matter of fraudulent 
packing, the majority report has the following: 

“Your committee, from all the obtainable 
information, and they sought knowledge from 
every source from whence it could possibly be 
afforded, are satisfied that the present system of 
inspection is very defective and should be reme- 
died. They have had before them letters from 
the leading tobacco merchants, not only of this 
country, but of nearly the whole of Europe, 
and there is not in the large number, one 
single exceptional case as to the imperfect 
system of inspection in Baltimore city.” The 
fault is in the law, not in the inspectors, for, 
from a personal knowledge of these gentle- 
men, your committee are satisfied they are as 
competent as any of their predecessors. 

We propose two remedies for the correction 
of these abuses. The first is to repeal the 
present tobacco laws, and enact in lieu thereof 
such as will embrace the following leading 
features. The details of the proposed changes 
have been written out and handed to the 
honored chairman on inspections : 

First. There should be a penalty for false 
packing, to be exacted by the inspector from 
the owner or agent, where the design is a 
palpable intention to defraud, but before such 
a penalty is exacted one or more of the associ- 
ated inspectors should be called upon to hold 
a survey of such hogshead or hogsheads sup- 
posed to be designedly falsely packed, and 
their decision shall be final.” 

This report seems to be an acknowledge- 
ment of the charges of customary false 
packing made against Maryland planters.— 
How or to what extent, the tobacco growing 
community will clear their skirts of it, re- 
mains to be seen. 

The committee lays the charge of failing to 
detect these frauds, in the Baltimore inspection 
houses, to the defect in the law. We do not 
know in what points the law is different now, 
from what it has been in many years past, 
when no such complaint was heard of, and 
we are not willing to have the Inspectors go 
free of blame in allowing such abuses to grow 
up under their eyes, with an obligation upon 
them to make five breaks in a hogshead, and 








the privilege of making them where they 
please, and with the whole outside surface ex- 
posed to view when the hogshead is open. 
We cannot believe that any thing but the 
grossest carelessness could ordinarily fail to 
detect the false packing complained of. 


Hop Growing. 

In reply to several inquiries as to the man- 

agement of a crop of hops, we refer to an ar- 

icle in our last number, and will give hereafter 
such further information as may seem to be 
demanded. For the present, we give an esti- 
mate of the cost and profit of a yard of five 
acres, as we find it in the Prairie Farmer An- 
nual Agricultural and Horticultural Adver- 
tiser. Any one,wishing to get what seems to 
be a very good essay on the subject of hop 
growing, would do well to send 25 cents to 
the Prairie Farmer office, Chicago, and get a 
copy of this little publication, containing this 
and much other useful matter : 

“The cost and profit of hop raising, based 
on an estimate of a ton to the acre, 50 cents 
a box for picking and board, considered with 
the present high provision and labour, is as 
follows for a yard of five acres: 





Five acres of ground, $30 per acre ..e...-eseeee $150 00 
Five acres of hop roots, $15 per acre......... 75 00 
9000 poles (3 to the hill) yt athe at $125 per M. er 00 
For sharpening same, $7.50 per Mo... ceccsceeee 
Agricultural implements, EC. coccce cocces coccce 3 00 
I1>p house, with press, stove, hop boxes, &c.... 
Double horse team, wagon and rig.. 
Kighty loads of manure, $3 per load.... .... s+ 
Grubbing ...0 cecccs cecccs ees voce voce cece ccecce 
Three months’ work, oe angie vine training, 
&e. coccece eccccccccoccccccs 1S 
Picking | 5 5 tons of hops at 50 cents per box. 
Four box tenders, 12 days, at $2.... 
Dryer for 12 days, $5 per day ...... 
Six days baling and preparing for market... 
475 days board at 50 cents per day ...ecsereeeeee 
TAD cccoscasnsigieeessesnas, <coscassmnee 
Five tons of hops at 50 cents per Ib. ....e.000+++ 5000 00 
The first season clear of all expenses..........- 804 00 
There being $2,877.50 of the above cost 
for permanent improvement, at the same, the 
second year $3,681.50 would be cleaned. 
Fifty cents is a very large price, and like 
the prices of other agricultural products, may 
or may not be continued. The crop is sub- 
ject to rust and mildew, and about as precari- 
ous, We suppose, as many others that we rely 
on. As to soil, it will grow on any good loam 
made rich, and as hop vines have been grow- 
ing from time immemorial in all our old gar- 
dens, we do not see that there should be any 
serious difficulty in the matter of climate. To 


manage the crop, however, requires skilled 


eee 


500 
-- 96 
60 
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labour for some departments of it, and it 
should not be entered upon, on a large scale, 
unadvisedly. 

The planting is done in rows 8 feet apart 
each way, making 680 hills to the acre. 


a e 


Advertisements. 

We beg the attention of our readers to the 
advertising pages of thisnumber. Weare well 
assured that the business men who seek the 
substantial pages of the Farmer, through 
which to communicate with the agricultural 
community, are of such character as to give 
the strongest assurance of the value of what 
they offer for sale. We exclude with all the 
care we can, humbuggery and quack adver- 
tisements, and seek only those of reliable 
business men, engaged in legitimate trade and 
responsible in their dealings, and we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that our pages put 
such advertisers in communication with the 
most stable men of the agricultural class, and 
such as want to buy and are generally able to 
do so. 

Of Fertilisera—We have the Rodunda Is- 
land Guano, offered by Wm. Crichton & Son, 
General Agents. The agents sent last fall a 
lot of this guano for trial, to the Agricultural 
College, which unfortunately miscarried, and 
no report can be made of it. Very strong 
assurances are given by gentlemen who have 
tried it, of its value and cheapness. 

The Baltimore City Fertilising Company, a 
yaluable institution for preserving the health 
of the city, by utilising its filth and offal, 
offer various fertilisers, including bonedust 
and poudrette. 

George Dugdale offers Baugh’s Raw Bone 
Phosphate, of which enormous quantities are 
now being manufactured, and which has 
obtained a National reputation. 

Neale, Harris & Co., an old Baltimore 
firm of the highest standing, offer the Patapsco 
Guano Co’s Ammoniated Soluble Phosphate. 


Andrew Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime has 
heen long known in our market, and is in ex- 
cellent hands, Messrs. Herbert & Hairston, 
Agents. 

G. Ober offers his Manipulated and the 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphates. Mr. Ober 
has been long known and commended in this 
line, both on his own account and by his long 
association in the firm of Kettlewell & Ober. 

John 8. Reese and Co. need no introduc- 








tion to the agricultural community, at any 
point, which intelligent and industrious adver- 
tising could reach. Their wise policy has 
been to be very sure of haying excellent 
articles for sale, and then as sure that every 
body should know it. Soluble Pacific Guano, 
and Flour of Raw Bone they offer. 

Lister Bros. Fresh Bone Superphosphate of 
Lime, is offered by the enterprising firm, 
Townsend & Sons, Agents, and is highly re- 
commended. 

Rhodes & Co. offer their far-famed Super- 
phosphate, which we have reason to think 
has a substantial merit that may perhaps, in a 
measure justify them in not advertising so 
freely as in years past. 

J. B. Ruth & Co. offer Bergen & Butz’s 
Superphosphate of Lime, and bring up the 
rear of our list, making such a variety of fer- 
tilisers, and of such character as afford the 
best opportunity for selection. 

Nurseries—Trees, Fruit and Ornamental— 
Plants, Se-ds, &e—Edward J. Evans & Co., 
York, Pa. 

R. Halliday & Son, Baltimore. 
and Flowers—specialty. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 

Richard Cromwell, Baltimore. 

Henry K. How, New Brunswick, N. Jersey. 
(Hewes & Warner, Agents, Baltimore.) 

John Saul, Washington City, D.C. Also, 
Plants, Flowers and Seeds—specialty. 

Wm. Corse & Son, Baltimore. 

Frank L. Morling, Baltimore. 
and Flowers—specialty. 

H. F. Crowell, Hammonton, N. J. 

Lukens Peirce, Ercildoun, Pa. 

Small Fruits, Seeds, &e—D. H. Brown, N. 
Brunswick, N. J. 

John §S. Collins, Charles Collins, T. C. An- 
drews, Moorestown, N. J. 

P. Sutton, Beverly, N. J. 

New Plants and Seeds.—B. M. Watson, Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

Grape Vines.—Sullivan & Ford, Sykesville, 
Md. 

Dr. John B. Keasby, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. R. T. Underhill, New York, who also 
makes PurE WINE from the Grape—neither 
drugged, liquored nor watered. 

Wheat and Grass Seeds—specialty. 
A. Deitz, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Stock, Poultry and new varieties of Oats.—N. 
P. Boyer & Co., Chester Co., Pa. 

Agriculturat Implements—Our old friends: 


Also Plants 


Also Plants 


George 
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R. Sinclair & Co., Richard Cromwell, Thos. 
Norris & Son, all of whom supply also Seeds, 
&e., &e. 

Cresylic Soaps and Compounds, Plant Pro- 
tector, Sheep Dip, &e—Jas. Buchan & Co., N. 
York. Hewes & Warner, Agents, Baltimore. 

Horse and Cattle Powders.—David E. Foutz, 
Baltimore. 


—— oo 





Chemical Manuring. 


We are indebted to a friend for the follow- 
ing extract from the Chemical News: 

“On the property of M. Payne, at Boricourt 
(Aisne) there is an experimental plot of ground 
which is quite perfect in its way, and which 
has already furnished important results. This 
piece of ground is laid out similar to that at 
Vincennes, where, by different chemical ma- 
nures, combined by the formule of M. Ville, 
we remark the same ascending scale of crops, 
from the weakest to the most luxuriant, with- 
out the law governing the culture having 
shown a single exception. 

Not far from the border of a road, in a 
flinty land of very bad quality, a plot was ma- 
*nured with 40 tons to the hectare; another 
parcel of the same ground received a complete 
manure of 400 kil. of superphosphate of lime, 
200 kil of nitrate of potash, 250 kil. of sul- 
phate of ammonia and 350 kil. of sulphate of 
lime—in all 1200 kil.—the cost of which was 
$25 francs per hectare (24 acres.) Stable dung 
produced a miserable crop of wheat; the 
chemical manure gave a splendid return.— 
From a letter addressed to the Journal de le 
Aisne we learn the following : 

A hectare of land treated by the complete 
manure produced 





1.—8 hectolitres of wheat at 27 mane ls ceceoe 756f. 00c. 
a= Straw 6070 kilos at Of. 4c.. cooscee D2. SOc. 
3.—Small straw ...00+ ccsces seccescovses cess 4f. 00c. 

1002f. 80c. 


The same ground treated with good farm- 
yard manure, 40 tons per hectare, only pro- 
duced 


1 —28 hectolitres, 50 litres at 27 francs...... 229f. 50c. 
2.—Straw 1696 kilos at Of. 4€....... eeccsseee 67f. 84e. 
3 —Small straw.ssse cocceececces socces eooe§«61f. 506. 

208f. 84c. 


The hectare is about 24 acres; the kilogramme 
is 2 lb., 8 oz., 1 dr., 14 gr.; the hectolitre is 
6102.8 cubic inches—2 bu. 838; the Mitre is 
1-1000 of the hectolitre, 





A New Agricultural Monthly—We take 
much pleasure in calling attention to the adver- 
tisement of The Farmer's Gazette, about to be 
issued at Richmond, by Col. S. Bassett French. 
We welcome to a seat at the Editorial Board, 
one who has been long a warm friend of The 
Farmer and a frequent contributor to its col- 
umns. The communication in this number 
with his initials, and others during some of 
the past months on practical topics, with the 
initial “ F.” are from his pen, and will indicate 
to our readers, in some measure, his ability 
for the work he now enters upon. We wish 
the Gazette the most ample success, and com- 
mend it. especially to the favour of Adver- 
tisers. 

Having been for.more than twenty years 
in important public positions in “Old” Vir- 
ginia, there are few of her citizens better 
known than Col. F., or more able to command 
success. 





The Use of Paper.—We notice that there is 
a company in Camden, N. J., who manufac- 
ture a Patent Water-Proof Paper, extensively 
used for building purposes, said to be cheap 
and durable, and used in place of shingles, 
tin, slate, &c., also for weather-boarding, walls, 
ceilings, and even for carpets, that are hand- 
somely designed and will wear many years. 





THE Roya AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT 
CIRENCESTER.—There seems to be a prevail- 
ing impression that this institution is defunct. 
A few days ago we heard an officer connected 
with one of our colleges say so, in so many 
words. We believe, however, that the truth 
is that the institution was never before in so 
prosperous a condition. A recent writer, who 
has carefully examined its condition, and the 
results it produces as manifested in its stu- 
dents, arrives at the following conclusion: 
“Qur own observation would lead us to re- 
commend any youth resolving on agriculture 
as his occupation in life, to place himself with 
a tenant farmer for a year, to acquire what 
may be called the grammar of agriculture, 
With this preparation, he would be in a po- 
sition to derive greater advantage from a two 
years’ course of instruction at the college; 
after this, two years’ residence with a skillful 
farmer, with daily observation, and the study 
of the most approved agricultural literature, 
would form a reasonably safe foundation to 


| work upon.” 
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For the “American Farmer.” leave it rough to the action of the winter frosts 
Lime—Guano—Peas—Clover. and snow. In May, when danger of frost 
eeseeeeeee, Va., Feb. 4, 1868. has passed, sow down 100 lbs. guano and two 
My Dear J.: Ina former letter I mentioned | bushels of peas and put in with cultivators or 
the tendency of lime to sink below the soil. | single-horse ploughs. When the peas are 
Mr. Ruffin in his Essay on Calcareous Ma- | matured—which will be about the middle of 
nures, mentions “Westover” as afiording | August—turn them under clean—not deep; 
proof of this prior to 1851. It is reported | spread twenty to forty bushels of lime per 
that the present proprietor in fallowing with | acre and roll with a heavy roller. When ready 
three horses in the fall of 1866 turned up | to sow wheat, apply another 100 Ibs. guano, 
pure lime in such abundance as to give to the | covering it, and seed with cultivators, and 
tield the appearance of having been freshly | immediately sow on this, grass seed—timothy 
limed. This is conclusive, and establishes, | one peck per acre, if the hay is for market— 
also, the point made when we last conversed | otherwise two bushels orchard grass seed. In 
together, that deep ploughing was essential | the spring sow two gallons of clover seed. I 
upon land which had been limed years before. | should calculate upon a full return for the 
I refer you to Johnston’s Lecture on Chemis- | outlay, including rent, &c., in the increased 
try and Geology applied to Agriculture, and to | product in wheat. With such a preparation 
the essay on calcareous manures above referred | I should not look in a favorable season for less 
to. I call your particular attention to Mr. Ruf- | than 20 bushels of wheat per acre. 
fin’s essay, because his experiments were made In the mode proposed there would be se- 
in our own midst and on land similar to that we | cured for the action of the lime, a goodly 
cultivate. You are in the first years of man- | quantity of vegetable matter—ensured by the 
hood and cannot better devote your leisure | first 100 lbs. of guano; a sufficient stand for 
than to the study and thorough mastering of | wheat and grass seed, afforded by the second 
your profession. 100 Ibs. of guano, until they could reach and 
I have not much faith in guano as a fertili- | feed on the pabulum furnished by the peas and 
zer, i. €. AN IMPROVER. I consider ita power- | lime in the following spring. 
ful stimulant to the crop, but I have never been Iam not alone in my estimate of guano as 
able to discover any émprovement to the soil | an improver per se. I am constantly hearing 
where guano was used alone. E contra, I think | of others, heretofore strong advocates, now 
I have seen decided injury result from its use. | yielding to the conclusion that guano will not 
Certain it is that the second crop, after its ap- | pay, unless used in combination with some 
plication, has been no better than that which | other agent. The market gardeners in my 
preceded it. I do consider it, however, a | section tie to bone dust—declaring that they 
most valuable assistant in speedily renovating | do not get the real good of done manure, un- 
worn-out lands. til the third or fourth year; they use guano us 
I am speaking of pure Peruvian guano. | a stimulant alone. 
I am not prepared to speak of the several Guano—as well as all the manipulated 
compounds in which guano is the main con- | fertilizers—are too costly to be wasted—and 
stituent. I do know of one, however, which | it is a waste if you fail to seed to grass where 
I could recommend upon my own experience. | you have used these purchased manures. 
It is or was prepared by Magruder Sons of | To improve your soil and to get the fullest re- 
Richmond—and was one half Peruvian guano | turn for your outlay in fertilizers, you must 
and one half bone-ash—thoroughly manipu- ; sow grass seed liberally. 
lated. This I know to be an improver, both Our lands, which are free from the carbonate 
from trial on my land, and observation of the | of lime—the form in which it is used for agri- 
effect of a similar preparation on the land of | cultural purposes—do not readily produce 
a neighbor who was engaged before the war | clover—while those which are naturally cal- 
in manufacturing a fertilizer of precisely the | careous or to which lime has been applied, 
same materials and in the same proportions. | yield abundant crops. I do not know of a 
I can recommend the Magruder Sons to you. | single applicationof lime which has not been 
To renovate an exhausted field with the | compensating. It mellows stiff land and stif- 
least delay at a moderate charge, I would, if | fens sandy, and experience has proven that 
stiff land, break it up deep in the fall and | the cultivation of limed lands is easier than of 
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those not limed. In many instances the cost 
of liming has been fully met by the increase 
in the first crop, and not unfrequently has 
been exceeded, while a permanent improve- 
ment has been secured. 

The proper quantity of lime to the acre 
varies with the condition of the land. Some 
land is so free of vegetable matter, that any 
quantity, however small, would be a quant. 
suff., while there are others upon which 100 
bushels per acre would do no injury. In 
England much heavier quantities of quick 
lime are used and repeated at short intervals. 
The amount of vegetable in the soil will 
greatly, if not entirely, determine what quan- 
tity of lime may be used without detriment. 

In five years rotation the quantity of pure 
lime abstracted from the soil in three crops 
of grain and one of potatoes, does not exceed 
four pounds or 0.8 pounds per year. The 
turnips, straw and clover abstract in the like 
period one hundred and twenty pounds or 
twenty-four pounds per annum, which, how- 
ever, may be presumed to be returned to the 
soil in the shape of manure, and need not 
therefore be considered. Both quantities 
would be hardly appreciable—five pecks per 
acre would supply this abstraction. 

Thus it would seem that six bushels per 
acre would perform all the * useful manuring 
functions of lime.” Formerly the applications 
of lime were in quantities not only in excess 
of all necessity, but in many instances were 
positively injurious, The danger now is in 
running into the other extreme—either from 
a conviction that smajl doses aye more bene- 
ficial or because the pocket will not bear a 
heavy strain. I am greatly inclined to believe 
that 40 bushels of lime is sufficient for any 
Jand in Eastern Virginia; and that 20 would 
be better adapted to much the larger portion. 
This for a rotation of six years. I am also 
much leaning to the opinion that if the 
amount determined on for the rotation were 
divided into as many quantities as there were 
years in the rotation and the yearly portion 
applied every spring, the greatest possible 
return would thus be obtained from the quan- 
tities sown. This would require additional 
labor and expense, 

I would advise you by all means to sow 
lime on your wheat—say five bushels per acre 
—now and at any time before April—leave 
out every third or fourth bed, so you may see 
for yourself the effect. We really ought to 


farm rationally. Dr. Stewart’s article in Feb- 
ruary number “ American Farmer” is worth 
to every thinking man the annual subscrip- 
tion of all the agricultural papers in America. 
The dear old “ Farmer” has on anew jacket 
—now wasn’t it good in the printer to re- 
member the old gentleman this cold weather 
and make him look so comfortable and 
respectable. Ah, my son, this self-same prin- 
ter means for the good old man to pay for his 
new Clothes just as your tailor expects you to 
pay for your coat. I hope you have remem- 
bered this and have already sent on your sub- 
scription, not only to pay for clothing our 
friend, but for feeding “his cherubs.” Like 
every editor, in esse or posse, I ever heard of, 
(who was worth a copper) the “ Farmer” has a 
house-full of children, young Americas, who 
are not to be put off with a stone or a scor- 
pion when they ask for bread or a fish. Iam 
just like these self-same children—I wouldn’t 
give a good loaf of bread with a good fish, 
| just at this present writing, for all the stones 
| and scorpions in Washington, and if I ever 
| get to be editor I hope it will be generally 
| received and universally understood that the 
; most certain way to my immutable love is 
| through the Haversack. 
Yours truly, 
Fiovur Maxine.—The question how much 
| wheat does it take to make a barre] of flour is 
often asked, and the answer is of general char- 
| acter, “five bushels are allowed.” At the 
| annual fair of the Dubuque county (Iowa) 
Agricultural Society, in 1867, a premium of 
three dollars was offered for the best barrel of 
flour made from winter wheat, and also the 
| same made from spring wheat. A firm en- 
tered one barre] each, accompanied with the. 
statement that sixteen bushels of winter wheat 
yielded three barrels and one hundred and 
three pounds of flour—at the rate of four 
bushels and fifteen pounds of wheat to the 
barrel, Of spring wheat, fifty bushels yielded 
eleven barrels of-flour, being four bushels and 
thirty-two pounds to the barrel. The wheat 
was fair quality and no more. 








8. B. F. 








{"In Benton Co., Ind., there is a farm of 
24,000 acres owned by Messrs. Fowler & Ear. 
They design it to be used entirely in prepar- 
ing cattle for market. When the whole tract 
has been brought into proper condition, it is 
expected 8,000 cattle can be fed on it. 
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For the ‘‘ American Farmer.’’ 
The Fair at New Orleans. 


To enter, at this late day, into a lengthy 
argument as to the utility and practical results 
of mechanical and industrial exhibitions, 
would be an insult to the intelligent reader, 
and a waste of time and words, It is true 
that in the South we have heretofore paid but 
little attention to such exhibitions, done little 
to foster and encourage them. But the events 
of the past few years have wrought many 
changes in our condition as a people. We 
have now to rebuild what was torn down and 
swept away by leaden and iron hail; to foster 
new industries; to inculcate habits of thrift and 
economy ; and to stimulate and encourage the 
labors of the artisan and agriculturist. As a 
means to accomplish these ends, industrial 
exhibitions occupy a prominent place; and 
they are daily growing into form in all parts 
of the country. The Louisiana State Fair, 
held at Baton Rouge, at the close of 1867, was 
quite a success, despite the untoward condi- 
tion of affairs. At this fair was exhibited an 
invention for making sugar from cane or sor- 
gum, in which the defecation is produced by 
filtering through wool, without the agency 
of any chemical whatever. The Baton Rouge 
(fazette describes it as a most simple, economi- 
cal, and practical method. Next in import- 
ance were specimens of the ramie plant, of 
which we shall speak more at length farther 
on. 


In November, 1866, was held, at New Or- 
leans, the first fair of the Mechanics’ and 
Agricultural Fair Association of Louisiana. 
This association was incorporated in 1860, 
and its object, as set forth in the second article 
of its charter, is, “to promote and foster im- 
provements in all the various departments of 
agriculture, including cotton, sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, rice, hemp, etc.; horticulture, fruits, 
vegetables, ornamental and staple gardening ; 
the promotion and development of the me- 
chanic arts; home manufactures. in all 
branches; the: rearing, improvement and de- 
velopment of the races of useful animals; the 
general advancement of rural economy; the 
encouragement of household manufactures, 
and the dissemination of useful knowledge 
upon such subjects, by offering inducements 
and premiums therefore.” 

The capital stock of the association was 
fixed at $150,000, represented by 6000 shares, 








of $25 each, twenty-five per cent. of the same 
to be paid annually for five consecutive years. 

The war intervening, the association did 
not commence its labors until 1866, when 
officers and directors were chosen, and a fair 
held, which proved a far greater success than 
even the most sanguine had anticipated. The 
grounds of the association, known for many 
years as the Creole Race Course, contain 110 
acres, enclosed by a substantial fence, and 
were purchased for $60,000. Since the first 
fair was held, the grounds have been greatly 
improved and embellished; streets and walks 
laid out, canals and sewers dug, and a perma- 
nent draining machine erected. Hot-houses 
have been built, and filled with rare plants ; 
trees planted, in addition to the noble live 
oaks “native to the soil;” a telegraph station 
erected, communicating with the city; and 
various buildings put up for the use of ex- 
hibitors, and for other purposes: Commo- 
dious stables, a mile race-course, a spacious 
arena for the exhibition of stock, with a stand 
for judges and musicians in the centre, and an 
amphitheatre capable of seating 10,000 people, 
are located on the grounds; and improve- 
ments now projected will add still further to 
their attractiveness. 

The main exhibition building is octagon in 
shape, 80 feet in diameter, and surmounted by 
a dome 80 feet from the ground. It contains 
a spacious, gallery, used to exhibit paintings, 
etc. One of the adjoining buildings contains 
steam-power and a line of shafting for the 
exhibition of machinery; and other buildings 
are devoted to stock of all kinds, vehicles, and 
useful and ornamental articles. 

The Club-House, which is to be kept open 
permanently, is a handsome little building, 
one-story high and surmounted by a gallery. 
The restaurant and bar are in competent 
hands, and the club already numbers some 
300 members. 4 

The second fair of the association was to 
have been held during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1867; but owing to the epidemic and 
other causes, it was postponed to January 
9th, 1868, on which day it was opened with 
the usual ceremonies. The Directors this 
year had much to contend with. The weather 
in January is almost always unfavorable and 
was sc in this instance. The rivers were un- 
usually low, interrupting business and travel ; 
unfavorable reports as to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the city had gone abroad, and deterred 
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many from coming here; and the depressed 
condition of all branches of trade; the uni- 
versal poverty of the people and the gloomy 
political prospects, all combined to make the 
the second State fair, if not quite a failure, at 
least not such a success as it must otherwise 
have been. 

In some departments there was an evident 
improvement over the first fair; and but for 
the unfortunate condition of the country, 
there would doubtless have been a much fuller 
exhibit of industry and natural resources. 
Under the circumstances, it is only surprising 
that so much was accomplished. 

The cattle department, though far from what 
it ought to have been, and doubtless will be, 
at succeeding exhibitions, contained some fine 
animals. The South has heretofore paid but 
little attention to the improvement of stock; 
though it is to be hoped these annual exhibi- 
tions will stimulate endeavors in this direc- 
tion. Some sheep produce twice the quantity 
of wool, and of finer quality, than others; 
there are hogs which, with the same quality 
and quantity of food as that given to the 
“ grey-hound” breed, fill the pork barrel or 
smokehouse more speedily, and with a better 
article ; there are cattle which give finer beef; 
horses capable of more work or greater speed, 
than those to be met with in many portions 
of the South. And it should be the aim of 
the Southern farmer or stock raiser to replace 
with such breeds the inferior stock to be seen 
on the prairies or in the farm-yard, as soon as 
possible. It is not the work of a day, cer- 
tainly; but it cannot be commenced too soon. 

The great West, which supplies the Missis- 
sippi Valley with agricultural implements, and 
#o many other articles, contributed largely to 
this fair; but the tobacco interests of Virginia 
were represented by only two pounds of smok- 
ing tobacco! Richmond, Va., was represented 
by a few excellent circular saws, from the 
Southern Saw Works; by a display of nuts, 
bolts and washers from the Vulcan Iron 
Works (Messrs. Archer, Goodwin & Co.,) and 
by a large collection of wooden ware, from 
Allen, McCarthey & Co., which received a 
blue ribbon. Maryland would have been rep- 
resented by the cotton ducks and twines of 
the Mount Vernon Company of Baltimore, 
but, unfortunately, the steamer on which the 
goods were shipped did not arrive until. the 
fair was over. 

To attempt anything like a catalogue of 





the articles on exhibition would be a useless 
and tiresome undertaking. We shall there- 
fore refer only to those articles which seem to 
demand attention more than others, and 
which possess general interest. 

An-improved petroleum stove, invented and 
manufactured in New Orleans, (Jervey & De- 
Maley,) attracted much attention, especially 
from the fair sex. We have been informed 
by those who have had these stoves for some 
time in use, that for heating offices, or for 
family use, they are much cheaper, cleaner, 
and more easily managed than stoves which 
burn wood or coal. These are certainly 
strong recommendations. Every housekeeper 
must necessarily fee] an interest in the great 
cooking stove contest, an account of which 
we summarize from the N. O. Times’ report. 
Says the Times : 

“By far the most exciting contest that has 
yet taken place at the fair was the grand stove 
trial. For this great race there were six 
entries, in the following order: 

1, E. Wood Perry enters Norton’s Furnace. 

2. Rice Bros. & Co. enter Charter Oak. 


8. Peerless. 
4, Good Samaritan. 
5. Levi & Navra Cotton Plant. 


6. Buck’s Brilliant. 


The latter is very unique in appearance, 
being provided with glass sides, through 
which the bread can be seen baking, without 
the necessity of opening the door. All were 
arranged upon a platform in the open air, each 
being surrounded by its special corps of man- 
agers. The “Cotton Plant,” and “Charter 
Oak” were run by lady engineers, whose 
professional skill served them to good purpose, 
in opposition to those run by man power. 
Each was provided with eight pounds of 
dough, made into two loaves, and fifteen 
pounds of fuel. As the time approached for 
the contest to commence, the attendant crowd 
had increased to about two hundred persons, 
about one-half of whom were ladies.” 


The result of the contest not being satisfac- 
tory, a new trial was ordered for the following 
day, when there was a large increase of 
spectators. The entries and engineers were 
the same as at the previous trial. 

“ At ten minutes to one the drum tapped 
and all lighted up, Norton’s Furnace, run by 
Mr. E. Wood Perry, led off in smoke amid 
the cheers of the crowd and loud cries of ‘go 
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it old one.” Charter Oak followed, and the 
rest gave out vapor almost immediately after. 
In four minutes, just as they were (we might 
say) rounding the quarter stretch, ‘ Cotton 
Plant’ popped in bread, all followed suit as 
quickly as though life depended on the issue, 
but Buck’s Brilliant had started fire with bread 
al eady in the stove. Then came the tug, the 
cooks’ countenances glowed like the stoves; a 
perpetual snapping of opening and shutting 
doors resounded over the arena. Stoves were 
patted, coaxed and petted as though they were 
human beings. All seemed confident of 
winning, and the crowd enlivened the scene 
with humorous and encouraging comments 
from time to time, Mr. Perry’s efforts seeming 
to be the greatest favored. At twenty minutes 
past one ‘Cotton Plant’ threw open its throttle 
valves and announced that it wanted no more 
fuel. All the others ‘shut up’ and ‘keeping 
dark.’ As the time for the bread to be baked 
approached, excitement had increased to a 
baking heat, both within and without the 
arena. At last Peerless turned out its bread 
in 42 minutes; Norton’s Furnace followed 
suit, in 42:15; Cotton Plant next, in 43; then 
Charter Oak, in 43:2; then Good Samaritan, 
in 44:20; and lastly, Buck’s Brilliant, in 47. 
The grand result of the trial was as follows: 


Norton’s Furnace, E. Wood Perry, bread 
weighed 7 lb. 3 0z.; burned fuel, 74 Ib. 

Charter Oak, Rice Bros. & Co., bread 
weighed 7 lb. 4 0z.; burned fuel, 6% 1b. 

Peerless, Campman & Co., bread weighed 7 
lb. 4 0z.; burned fuel, 6} Ib. 

Good Samaritan, bread weighed 7 Ib. 9 0z.; 
burned fuel, 7} Ib. 

Cotton Plant, Levi & Navra, bread weighed 
7 Ib. 1 0z.; burned fuel, 7} Ib. 

Buck’s Brilliant, Buck & Wright, bread 
weighed 7 Ib. 4 oz.; burned fuel, 34 Ib. 


At the conclusion of the trial the bread was 
taken charge of by the Awarding Committee, 
who awarded to Buck & Wright, of St. Louis, 
the gold medal for the best wood stoves.— 
Honorable mention being made of the ‘ Peer- 
less,” Campman & Co. 

Next in order was the trial for coal stoves, 
for which there were three entered, Buck & 
Wright entering the Paragon; E. Wood Perry 
the Norton Furnace, and Campman & Co. the 
Peerless. One loat of four pounds of dough 
and the same quantity of wood and Pittsburg 
coal were served out to each, and all at a given 





signal fired up and ‘ went in,’ with the follow- 
ing result: 

Norton’s Furnace, entered by E. Wood 
Perry, burned coal, 2 Ib. 7 0z.; wood, 2 Ib. 8 02z.; 
time 46 minutes; bread weighed 3 Ib. 11 oz. 

Peerless, entered by Campman & Co., burned 
coal, 2 lb.; wood 1 Ib. 6 0z.; time, 46 minutes ; 
bread weighed 3 Ib. 10 oz. 

Paragon, entered by Buck & Wright, 
burned coal, 2 1b.; wood, 2 Ib. 3 oz.; time, 58 
minutes; bread weighed 8 Ib 10 oz. 

The committee unanimously awarded the 
gold medal to Campman & Co., for the best 
coal stove exhibited. 

A street car, from the Southern Car Works, 
located 61 miles from New Orleans, on the 
Jackson Railroad, for beauty and serviceability 
will compare favorably with those from North- 
ern works. This establishment was started 
some years before the war. During the war 
it of course was idle, and the works were 
burnt, destroyed, or carried away; so that the 
present works had to rise literally, Phenix- 
like, from the ashes of the old. Native woods 
are used principally, and are equal in beauty 
and durability to anything in use elsewhere. 
The castings are made on the spot, and the 
painting and upholstering are executed by the 
best of workmen. The Southern Car Works 
builds steam cars as well as horse cars; and 
four cars of the former description, intended 
for the Georgia Central Road, were recently 
inspected at the Works by competent judges, 
who pronounced them “superior to the cars 
usually bought North, in strength and wear- 
ing qualities, and fully equal to them in beauty 
of finish.” One hears a great deal said about 
“patronizing home manufactures,” which is 
sheer nonsense. People buy where they can 
buy the cheapest and the best. If we can get 
a better article at home at the same price, or 
as good an article, we are not going elsewhere 
for it. Otherwise, we may continue to talk 
of home manufactures, but we will buy from 
New England. It is gratifying, therefore, to 
note that the Southern Car Works is able to 
sustain itself in the face of all outside compe- 
tition. 

A Steam Levee Builder, patented and con- 
structed by Mr. Stowell, of Quincy, Ill., was 
exhibited, but we did not see it in operation. 
It is estimated that 2000 cubic yards of earth, 
25 feet base, and 12 feet high, can be piled up 
in a day with this machine; or carts filled at 
the rate of three per minute. 


[To be continued. } 
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Chemistry of a Kernel of Corn. 
{From Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea.] 

In considering the curious and interesting 
chemical nature of “corn,” we shall use the 
term as applied to the wheat berry, as well as 
to the seeds of the maize plant. Among the 
ancients, wheat was always designated as corn, 
and when we read of St. Paul’s famous voyage 
in a “corn ship,” we are to understand that 
the vessel was laden with Egyptian wheat. 
It is quite certain that neither the Apostle, 
nor the old Roman navigators, who held him 
a prisoner, ever saw a kernel of our Indian 
corn—the maize plant being indigenous to the 
American Continent. 

The two grains are chemically constituted 
very much alike, and what may be said of 
one, applies with almost equal correctness to 
the other. Both are made up of starch, dex- 
trine, gum, sugar, gluten, albumen, phosphates 
of lime, magnesia, potassa, with silica and iron. 
Wheat contains about double the amount of 
lime and iron, considerable more phosphoric 
acid, but less magnesia and soda. Maize seeds 
are rich in a peculiar oil, which is nourishing, 
and highly conducive to the formation of adi- 
pose or fatty matter; hence the high utility 
of our corn in fattening animals. 

What a remarkable combination of chemi- 
cal substances are stored up in a kernel of 
corn! It may almost be said to be an apothe- 
cary shop in miniature; and the order and 
arrangement of the mineral elements and 


‘vegetable compounds, needed to render the 


comparison more apt, are not wanting. For 
some reason, Nature places the most valuable 
substances nearest the air and sunlight, while 
the little cells of the interior are full of that 
material used to keep erect and tidy our col- 
lars and neck-bands—starch. With a mois- 
tened cloth we can rub off from the kernel 
about three and a half per cent. of woody or 
strawy material, of not much nutritive value, 
and then we come to a coating which holds 
nearly all the iron, potash, soda, lime, phos- 
phoric acid and the rich nitrogenous ingredi- 
ents. This wrapper is the storehouse upon 
whose shelves are deposited the mineral and 
vegetable wealth of the berry. From whence 
come these chemical agents? By what super- 
lative cunning are they grouped within the 
embrace of this covering? 

They come of course from the soil, and by 
the mysterious and silent power of vital force, 
they have been raised, atom by atom, from 





their low estate, and fitted to perform the 
high offices of nutrition in the animal organ- 
ism. And should we not appropriate them to 
our use, as the most carefully adjusted of all 
materials designed for human aliment? Cer- 
tainly we should. And dowe? Unfortunately 
we cannot render an affirmative answer to the 
interrogatory. The sharp teeth of our burr 
mills drive ruthlessly through the rich wrap- 
per of the kernel, and then the torn fragments 
pass to the bolt, and from that to the barn or 
stable; the animals obtain the nutritious glu- 
ten; the starch, in the form of fine flour, is 
set aside for household uses. But it is not 
designed to enlarge upon this point. Let us 
look at the chemical offices these substances 
found in the kernel of corn subserve in the 
animal economy. 

Starch is the wood or coal, which, under 
the influence of oxygen, is to be consumed or 
burned to maintain animal warmth. It passes 
in as pure fuel; it is oxidized, and the ashes 
rejected through the respiratory organs. The 
waymth imparted by this combustion is neces- 
sary to the proper fulfilment of the functions 
of the body. Of these functions, those of di- 
gestion and assimilation are the most impor- 
tant. The digestive apparatus receives the 
gluten and the starch of the grain; the latter 
is pushed forward to be burned; the former 
enters the circulation and out of its contained 
iron, potash, soda, magnesia, lime, nitrogen, 
&c., are manufactured all the important tis- 
sues and organs of the body. All of the iron 
is retained in the blood, and much of the soda 
and phosphoric acid; the lime goes to the 
bones, and the magnesia very abruptly leaves 
the body, as it seems to be very plainly told 
that it is not wanted. Such, in brief, are the 
uses which the organic and inorganic con- 
stituents of a kernel of corn subserve in the 
chemistry of animal life. 

The changes which they are made to un- 
dergo in the laboratory are almost equally in- 
teresting and important. Fecula, or starch, 
is a body of great interest, and is not found 
alone in corn. There is scarcely a plant or 
part of a plant which does not yield more or 
less of this substance.. What a curious vege- 
table is the potato! Swollen or puffed out by 
the enormous distention of the cellular tissue 
in which the starch is contained, it. seems al- 
most ugly.in its deformity. It is little less 
than a mass of pure starch. 

If we.separate the starch from the gluten 
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in corn, and boil it a few minutes with weak 
sulphuric acid, it undergoes a remarkable 
change, and becomes as fluid and limpid as 
water; and if we withdraw the acid, and 
evaporate to dryness, we have a new body, a 
kind of gum called “dextrine.” But if we do 
not interrupt the boiling when it becomes thin 
and clear, but continue it for several hours, 
and then withdraw the acid by chemical 
means, we have remaining a sirupy liquid, 
very sweet to the taste, which will, if allowed 
to evaporate, solidify to a mass of grape sugar. 
This is the method of changing corn into 
sirup and sugar, about which so much has re- 
cently been said. It is a process long under- 
stood, and practically of little value. What 
is most extraordinary in this process is the 
‘-t that the acid undergoes no diminution or 
eunge. It is al withdrawn in its original 
amount after the experiment; nothing is ab- 
sorbed from the air, and no other substance 
but grape sugar generated. The play of chemi- 
cal affinities lies between the amidine and the 
elements of water, grape sugar containing 
more oxygen and hydrogen, compared with 
the quantity of carbon, than the starch. 

Nothing can be more striking than these 
changes. From the kernel of corn we obtain 
starch; this we change easily into gum, and, 
by the aid of one of the most powerful and 
destructive acids, transform it into sirup and 
sugar. A pound of corn starch may thus be 
made over into a little more than a pound of 
sugar of grapes. But this result can be ac- 
complished in another way. Let us moisten 
the corn, place it in a warm room and allow 
it to germinate, just as do vegetables in a 
warm cellar. If in this condition it is dried, 
ground, and infused in water, a sweet liquid 
will be obtained, proving the presence of 
sugar. The change is produced in this ex- 
periment, by the presence of diastase, a sub- 
stance supposed to exist in malt or germinated 
grain, but which is imperfectly understood. 
The quantity of diastase necessary to effect 
this curious metamorphosis in corn starch is 
very small. We are now ready to consider 
another most extraordinary change, which 
corn is capable of undergoing—that of being 
transformed into whiskey or alcohol. 

If we take the sweet liquid obtained by the 
infusion of malted corn, and subject it to a 
temperature of 60° or 70° F., it soon becomes 
turbid and muddy, bubbles of gas are seen to 
rise from all parts of the liquid, the tempera- 





ture rises, and there are signs of chemical ac- 
tion going on in it. After a while it slack- 
ens and soon stops altogether. Examination 
shows that it has row completely lost its sweet 
taste, and acquired another quite distinct.— 
An intoxicating liquid is formed, and if we 
place it in a still, we obtain a colorless, in- 
flammable liquid, easily recognised as alcohol. 
By a peculiar arrangement of the condensing 
apparatus of the still, a portion of the grain 
oils and a large amount of water are allowed 
to go over with the alcohol; and this consti- 
tutes whiskey. This is an example of the 
change called “vinous fermentation.” The 
influence of a ferment or decomposing az0- 
tized body upon sugar is strange, and quite 
incomprehensible. Through its agency, we 
may cause the highly organized kernel of corn 
to take another step downward towards a 
dead, inorganic condition. We can transform 
the alcohol over into acetic acid or vinegar, 
or the sugar may be formed into one of the 
most curious organic acids—the lactic; or, 
still further, it is capable of being changed 
into manna, & substance supposed to resemble 
that upon which the Israelites subsisted in the 
wilderness. 

As in these processes we follow the kernel 
of corn through the various changes, first 
into gum, then into sugar, then alcohol, then 
vinegar, and ultimately into carbonic acid and 
water, we obtain an imperfect idea of the 
marvels of vital chemistry. The mysteries of 
these reactions have been carefully studied, 
and in a measure unravelled; but the neces- 
sary brief limits of this treatise will hardly 
allow of their consideration. The chemistry 
of a kernel of corn is a comprehensive topic, 
and to be considered even in its outlines would 
supply material sufficient fora volume. The 
aim has been to group together a few of the 
most interesting points, and thus awaken a 
desire for.a more complete and satisfactory 
investigation. 

‘ 


t"The Amesbury Villager says that Mrs. 
F. Noyes of that place recently killed a Brahma 
rooster who had thirteen nickle cents in his 
crop, two two-cent pieces, and other indigesti- 
ble articles. 


-_ + 20 o8e ——- 

Ge" It takes 6,480,000 pounds of cotton to 
supply the daily demands of the cotton mill 
of the work. . 
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Sunday Reading. 
[From our Correspondence. } 


“Your Sunday reading will do more good 
than you are aware of, amongst your numer- 
our readers. If every journal had a column 
of the same tenor, the world would be wiser 
and better.” 


“Why did you omit the Sunday reading in 
the January number? I hope you do not mean 
to dispense with it hereafter.” 


These are extracts from recent letters of 
highly esteemed correspondents, from very 
distant points, and of very different views on 
many questions of religious controversy.— 
They give us the best assurance that we have 
not made a vain attemyt to have these read- 
ings generally acceptable to those who really 
love “the Truth as it is in Jesus.”—Ebs. Far. 


The devil is an assistant genius to the cor- 
ruption of our natures—a constant agent in 
the sins of men. Being a spiritual agent, he 
must needs be supposed to have a nearer ac- 
cess to the soul, than any material cause what- 
soever; being also an intelligent agent, of a 
vast and capacious understanding by nature, 
and particularly improved in the black art of 
tempting, by a long experience of its wiles 
and: stratagems, he must pe fully instructed, 
when and how to apply himself to every age 
and constitution, and that which gives his 
temptations a vast advantage over us, is, that 
we know not how to distinguish them trom 
the motions of our own hearts; and when he 
can convey his poison into us, in such an in- 
visible manner, without discovering his devil's 
face, which he. can; thus prompt us behind 
the curtain, and so distinguish his whispers, 
that we cannot decern them from the secret 
lustings of our own hearts, how can we be 
safe, without great care and watchfulness, 
from the malice of such a formidable enemy ? 


We view moral truths through the veil of 
allegories and parables, like so many pictures 
through transparent glass, which covers, but 
does not hide them. Some of the most im- 
portant spiritual sentiments are made easy to 
us by the most familiar sensible images. Thus 
does the truth, like the great Author of it, 
stand confessed in a visible shape;. receive, as 
it were,a body ; and become, if I may use the 
expression, incarnate. 





Art thou bred up in a false religion? Think 
upon the wise men of the East. Art thou an 
unjust person? Think upon the publican. 
Hast thou lived in uncleanness? Think upon 
the harlot. Art thou a murderer? Think 
upon the thief upon the cross. Art thou a 
profane person? Think upon St. Paul. If 
thou hast sinned, repent; if thou hast sinned 
a thousand times, repeat thy repentance as 
often. This is the balm I would pour into 
thy wounds, and this will assuage all the an- 
guish of them. Thy repentance in compari- 
son is but small, but the goodness of thy Lord 
is exceeding great. Leave off your doubis 
and wonder, and stand amazed, and magnify 
this spiritual physician. Shall God be dis- 
posed to put away thy sin? and shall the guilt 
of any sins be too great for His mercy ? None 
are lost if they do not give themselves up for 


: lost, and so are discouraged from repentance. 


I could not but think, as I have often re- 
marked to others, that much more of true re- 
ligion consists in deep humility, brokenness 
of heart, and an abasing sense of barrenness 
and want of grace and holiness, than mosi, 
who are called Christians, imagine; especially 
those who have been esteemed the converts of 
the late day, many of whom seem to know of 
no other religion, but clevated joys and affec- 
tions, arising only from some flights ef imagi- 
nation or some suggestion made to their mind 
of Christ’s being theirs, God’s loving them, 
and the like. 


There is an old custom of saying, when 
light is brought in, “ God sends us the light of 
heaven!” and the parson likes this very wel} ; 
neither is he afraid of praising, or praying to 
God at all times, but is rather glad of catch- 
ing opportunities to do them. 





O the infelicity of the human race!‘ This 
world is full of sorrow, and yet we love it; 
only suppose it were full of joy, how should 
we love it then? A stormy, tempestuous 
world is loved; what if it were calm and 
tranquil ? 


Among all the graces that:adorn a Chris- 
tian soul, like so many jewels of various colors 
and-lustres, against the day of her espousal 
to the Lamb of God, there is not one more 
brilliant than humility. 
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CHOICE SEED POTATOES. 


We offer prime seed of the annexed varities. 
valuable for their Great Propuctivenrss, Sv- 
PeRIOR QUALITY and ENTIRE FREEDUM FROM ROT: 
EARLY GOODRICH. ....0...2+00+e0000e.3-00 per bushel 
HEABIOON .0cccccee cossccncccosese coccesee: oO .** £8 
Cuzco, Garnet Cui and WHITE 

PEACHBLOW eS 

Prices, in quantity, on application. 

EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 
aE and Seedsmen. 


mar-2t 


Baltimore Markets, Feb. 22,1868. 


Corrsee.—Rio, 15a17¥ cts. gold, according to quality; 
Laguayra 1718 cts,, and Java 25a26 cts. 








Corton.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 


Grades. Upland. Gulf. 
Ordinary ....02 ccccccccccccccccccssecce 21 22 
GOOd dOvececcccccccccccccccccccccccccs 2E 23 
Low Middling ..cccocccee coccesccccces 23 24 
MUBSng ee cocces cocccceccsccccsccccece SE 25 


Fertitizers.—Peruvian Guano, $82; California $70; 
Rodunda Island $30; Patapsco Co’s $60; Reese & Co’s 
Soluble Pacific Guano, $65; Flour of Bone, $0; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $20; 
Raugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56; Baugh’s Chicago 
tone Fertilizer, $46; Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure, 
$50; Maryland Powder of Bone, $50; Rhodes’ Super 
Pho:phate, $55; Lister's Bone Super-Phosphate $55; Ber- 
ger & Butr’s Super-Phosphate of Lime, $56; Andrew 
Coe’s Super-Phosphate of Lime, $60;—all per ton of 
2,000 Ibs.; Pure Ground Plaster, $13.50a$14 00 per ton, 
or $250 per bbl. Shell Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 10c 
per bushel, at kilns. 

Firour.—Howard Street Super, $9.50a10.00; High 
Grades, $11 50a11.75; Family, $12.50a13.00; City Mills 
Super, $9.50a10.00; Baltimore Family, $14.00a14.50. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, $8.00a8.50; 
Corn Meal, $6.00; Buckwheat, $5.90a6.00 per 100 Lbs. 


Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $2 5012.80; 
White, $2 60a2.80. 

Rye.—$1.50a1.55 per bushel. ‘ 

Oats.—Heavy te light—ranging as to character from 80 
a82c. per bushel. 

Corn.—W hite, 
bushel. 

Hay anp Straw.—Timothy $20a22, and Rye Straw $20 
at25 per ton. 

Provisionws.—Bacon.—Shoulders,11 ¥ ali X cts.; Sides, 
13a14X cts.;-Hams, Baltimore, 17a19 cts. per Ib, 

Sa.it.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $2.00a3.10; Fine, $3 90 
a$4.10; Turk’s Island, 55a60 cts. per bushel. 

Seeps.-—Timothy $3.00a3.25; Clover $9.05a0.06; Flax 
$2.80a3.00. 

Tosacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 


Maryland. 
Frosted to. cOmMONs oooeseeecnevercesisccess $3758 
Sound common...... 


$1161.18; Yellow, $116al.1z per 








Ohio. 






Inferior to good COMMON.....seceeeeeeceees 5 00a 6.00 
Brown and greenish. . 6.00a 7.00 
Medium to fine red and spangled 7.50a15.00 


Fine spangled ...csecececeescocece ++ 15 00a20 09 
Fine yellow and fancy ......eeeesecees eee 20.00830 90 
Woot —We quote: Unwashed, 25a28 cts.; Tub-washed, 
35a38 cts.; Pulled 25a32 cts.; Fleece 38a42 cts. per Ib. 
CatTrLe MarkKet.—Common, $4.50a5 50; Good, $6 50a 
7.75; Prime Beeves, $8 00a10.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Sheep—Fair to good, 5a6; extra,7 cts per lb., gross. 
Hogs —$11.50a13.00 per 100 }bs., net. 


oe 


Wholesale Produce Market. 


Prepared for the American Furmer by Hewes & Wakxre, Produce 
and Commission Merchants, 18 Commerce street. 


BALTIMORE, February 22, 1868. 

Burrsr —Western solid packed 20a35 and Roll 35242; 
Glades, 35a45; Goshen, 45a55. 

Beeswax-—38a40 cts. 

Cueese.—Eastern, 15}gal7; Western, 14a15. 

Darrep Faurt.—Apples, 7 to 8; Peaches, 8al0. 

Eges—30a32 cents per dozen. 

FeatuEers.—l.ive Geese, 60 to 80 cents. 

Larv.—Western, 15; City rendered, 15a16 cts. 

TaLLow.—10all cents. 

PotaToes.—$1 00a1.35 per bushel. 








Contents of March Number. 

Wiis ie Wk MOE isins ds cciciknccceca 4stecsacsaes 
The Vegetable Garden .eesscceesccesccceccesce 
The Fruit Garden. .00 secces coves cece ccseccce cece 
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Premium Chester White Pigs, 
Thorough-bred Stock. and D tic and Or tal 
Fowls for sale. For circulars and price address 

N. P. BOYER & CO, 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





mar-2t 


THREE NEW VARIETIES OF OATS 
FOR SALE. 
The Surprise, Norway and New 
Brunswick. 

These Oats ripen earlier than the common varieties, 
and will yield from 50 to 100 per cent. more grain per 
acre, on the same soil, and with the same culture. For 
Circulars and Prices, address 


N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





mar-2t 





Eggs of Pure Bred Fancy Poultry 
FOR SALE. 


We have on hand the largest and best selection of 
Fancy Poultry to be found in the country. Eggs care- 
fully boxed and shipped to any partof the country. For 
Circulars atid Prices address 

N. P. BOYER & CO, 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, 


Large Breed, will weigh from 30 to 40 pounds at ma- 
turity. Price $15 per pair, $20 per trio, single Goblers 


$8 each, For sale by 
N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHERRIES, APRICOTS and NECTARINES, 
of all the finest varieties, can be found at MOR- 
LING’S, office of Mayfield Nurséries, 2N. Eutaw- 
st, Baltimore. . mar-3t 


mar-2t 





mar-2t 








PRUNING SHEARS.—The -best. thing in the 
way of Pruning Shears is RICHARDSON’S PAT- 
ENT. Call and see them, and svy them, at MOR- 
LING’S, 2 N. Eutaw-st., Baltimore. mar-3t 





4 lbs. Early Goodrich, Harrison, Gleason, 
Or White Sprout Potatoes, for 75 cts. 110 Wilson’s 
Early and 110 Kittatinny Blackberry root cuttings, for 
$5. 500 Extra Early.and 500 Keyes’ Early Prolific 
Tomato seeds, for 30 cts.; try them. 2qts. ex. Early Dan. 
Rourke Peas, for $1; sent prepaid. Also Strawberry, 
Raspberry and Blackberry plants by doz., 100, or 1000. 

mar-3t P. SUTTON, Beverly, Burlington Co.,N J. 


Wilson’s Early Blackberry and Clarke 
Raspberry, strong well rooted plants, grown in pots this 
spring . .Kittatinny. Bla kberry, 1 year. stout ahd fine. 
Also, Philadelphia Raspberry, New Rare Evergreens 
and a general.assortment of Nursery stock, at very low 
prices. Send for a catalogue. 

MAHLON MOON, 


mar Morrisville, Bueks Co., Pa 








Mexican Guano. 


“A" quality, in bulk in Bags or Barrels. Also Andrew 
Coe’s Superphosphate of Lime, the superiority of which 
for all crops has long since been established. For sale in 


quantities to suit, by 
CHARLES L. OUDESLUYS, 
mar Office 2 floor, No. 57 South Gay St., Balto. 


CASHMERE GOATS. 
CASHMERE GOATS. 
CASHMERE ,.GOATS. 


150 Cashmere ts _—_ roy a a select eat te nate 
upon the special mission of Ispagz 8. Drea. ., to Asia. 
T largest , 





e largest and finest importation ever made. For sale. 
Address CHARLES S BROWN,,. 
mar-2t way, N. ¥. 





FRANK L. MORLING, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


MAYFIELD NURSERIES, 


Office and Seed-store, No. 2 N. Eutaw-st:, 
BActimore, Mp. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, Hya- 
ciuth Glasges and Pots, Green House and Garden 
Plants, Garden Tools, Choice Imported Bulbous 
Roots, Flowér and Vegetable Seeds, Agricultural] 
Books. mar-3t 


$100 A Month Salary 


Will be paid for Agents, male or female, in a new, plea- 
sant, permanent business ; full particulars free by return 
mail, or sample retailing at $4.50 for 50 cts. 

A. D BOWMAN & CO.,, 48 Broad street, New York. 
[Clip out and return this notice. mar-3t 


Bishop's Improved Copper Lightning Rods. 
Itis formed into a Quadrangle, Tubular, Fluted and Spi- 
ral. This form combines more strength and surface than 
any Lightning Rod ever invented. They areattached to 
Buildings with ‘‘ Bishop’s Improved Insulators,” a deci- 
ded improvement over the old plan. Points, Insulators, 
Fastenings, Burs, &c. tosupply the trade, to which a libe: - 
al deduction is made. Orders promptly filled and work . 
guaranteed. * BISHOP & CO., 
mar 3t 47 Holliday street, Baltimore. 


CHERRY LAWN FARM. 


D. H. BROWN offers for the Spring Trade a fine stock 3° 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Grapes, Rhubarb, Asparagus, Seed Potatoes, &. 
in variety, Vegetable Plants from cold frames, hot-bed 
and open ground, in their season; Wilson’s Albany Straw - 
berries, a specialty. In issuing our Catalogues for the 
Spring of 1868 our customers can rely upon our honest and 
liberal dealings. We do not overrate any thing.. The 
plants are just what they are represented to be, true to 
name and of good quality. Our prices aré reascimble. 
We dig, label, pack, and ship, in the most careful manner. 
No charge for packing, Special terms to Nurserymen 
Dealers,and large Planters. For further informationsend 
for our Descriptive Catalogue of Small Fruits, Seed Po- 
tatoes and Vegetables’ D. H. BROWN. 

mar New Brunswick, N. J. 


WANTED EVERY READER 


Of the *‘ American Farmer’’ to send at once and get my 
New Descriptive and Priced Catalogue, containing va}>- 
uable information, and in addition it contains some 
Family lists; among them will be found, 12 Philadelphia, 
12 Jucunda, 12 Durand’s and 6 Charles Downing Straw- 
berry; 3 Thornless, 3 Doolittle’s and 6 Philadelphia Rasp- 
berry and 3 Wilson’s Early and 3 Kittatinny Blackberry 
plants, sent Post Paid by mail on receipt of end for 
it; it is gratis. THOS. C. ANDREWS, 
mar-2t Moorestown. N. J. 

















HOW'S 
NURSERY OF PEACH TREES 
AND SMALL FRUITS. _ 
15,000 Peach ‘Trees, one. year uldvary' fine; 
25.000 Lawton Blackberry Pisnts. 
20.000 Wilson’s Albany Strawberry Plaats. 
10,000 Russel’s Prolific Strawberry Plants. 
19,000 Horse-Radish Sets. 
2,000 Coneord Grape Vinc Layers. 
2,000 Apple Trees. 
For price, &c., address HENRY K. HOW, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Messrs. HEWES & WARNER, Agents, 
mar-3t No. 18 C ce st., Baltimore, Md. 








Grape Vines for Sale. 

Concord, Hartford Prolific, 2 and 3 years old—Isabelia 
and Catawba, 5 and 6 years old—all made from fruit wood 
only; ‘raised by Dr. B. T. Underhill at his Croton Point 
Vin . Communications addressed to him at his Pure 
Croten Point Wine and Grape t, No 744 Broadway, 
corner Astor Place, New York, will receive due attention. 

Wines are the pure product of ‘the Grape— 
neither drugged, liquored nor watered. mar 
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RHODES’ 
te SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


THE OLD AND LONG ESTABLISHED 


STANDARD MANURE! 


Adapted for Cotton, Tobacco, Corn and Root Crops. 
FARMERS AND PLANTERS APPLY TO 
mar-3t B. M. RHODES & CO.., Office 82 South-st., Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimare. 


Guano and Fertilizers. 


The undersigned only deems it necessary to call the attention of the Planting community to his 
**Kettlewell” Manipulated or Genuine Phospho Peruvian Guano, 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, Potash and Plaster in bbls., 
Pure Ground Plaster in bbls., Alkaline Phosphate, &c., &c. 


As all being Manures of Standard Value and reputation— having been thoroughly tested on Wheat, 
Corn, Cotton, Tobacco, Oats and all Spring Crops. The Alkaline Compounds are Especially Com- 
mended for Spring Crops, and as to more universal success, the proprietor challenges competition. 
Certificates from the best Planters using upon all Crops, can be exhibited by his Agents, or at 
principal office. mar-3t G. OBER, No. 68 South street, Baltimore, Md. 














SPRING OF 1868. 


ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 





of 80 pages; the former sent free to all applicants, the latter for 15 cents. Every description of 
‘Fruit and Forest Trees, Shrubbery,:. 


ROSES (@ specialty), GRAPE VINES (by the million), Small Fruits, dc. 
INCLUDING ‘ALL THE NEW THINGS. 





mar Address, W. 8. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 
BENJAMIN WASKEY, Tos. BAYNE. Wa. W. Bayes. 
Mannfacturer and Dealer in FERTILIZERS. 


CABINET FURNITURE, Fine Ground Bones, Poudrette, Baynes’ Fertilizer, 


GUANOS, PHOSPHATES, GROUND PLASTER, LIME 


? 


WAREROOMS—3 N. GAY STREET. And all kinds of FERTILIZERS, for sale by 
‘ THOS. BAYNES & SON, 
(NEAR BALTIMORE STREBT,) No. 189 McElderry’s Wha 


: ’ rf, 
_— SAPO IN| vig ron tn aurnnens 
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NEW and CHOICE GARDEN 
SEEDS. 


GIANT WAX BEAN (Cole)—A delicious and produc- 
tive variety—25 cts per packet. 

BLACK PEKIN EGG PLANT—A very large, distinct, 
and excellent variety—25 cts. per packet. 

BLOOMSDALE DWARF PEA—Very dwarf. early, pro- 
ductive and of excellent quality—25 cts. per packet. 

CARTER’S FIRST Crop PEA—Two weeks earlier than 
any other variety—25 cts. per packet. 

SAN DOMINGO SQUASH—Of the finest quality and an 
excellent keeper—25 cts. per packet. 

KEYES’ EARLY PROLIFIC TOMATO—The EARLIEST 
Tomato, and a most valuable market variety—25 cts. 
per packet. 

MAUPAY’S SUPERIOR TOMATO—A handsome, solid, 
new variety—25 cts. per packet. 

FOARD TOMATO—Large, early, remarkably solid and 
very productive—25 cts. per packet. 

TILDEN TOMATO—A highly popular variety, of recent 
introduction—15 cts. per packet 

LATAKIA TOBACCO—The finest Smoking Tobacco in 
the world, introduced by Bayard Taylor—25 cents 
per packet. 

One packet of the above by mail, postage patd, on re- 


ceipt of $2. Also a large and full assortment of Garden | 
| yards, we have established extensive Green- 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue mailed to applicants ; 

| 


Seeds. 


on receipt of stamp. 


EDW’D'J. EVANS & CO., 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen, York, Penna. 





“NEW AND RARE FRUITS. 


NAPOLEON III STRAWRERRY—The finest amateur 
berry in cultivation—$3 per dozen. 

PERPETUAL PINE—A perpetual variety of the Pine 
class— $1 for 2 plants. $5 per dozen. 

JUCUN DA—Very large, beautiful and valuable—75 cts. 
per dozen, $5 per 100 

METCALF'S KARLY.....2-. eeoeeseees $1.00 per dozen 

PHILADELPHIA—Very early ....++.2- 2.00 4 

RIPAWAM occoe-cocccccvcccssccsccces 1.00 - 

STINGER—Seedling of Tr. de Gand.... 1.50 » 

New Belgian Strawh rries, (see Descriptive List ) 

NEW RASPBEKRIES—China, Clarke, Duhring, Davi- 
son’s Thornless, Ellsdale and Philadelphia, (see De- 
scriptive Priced Circular.) 

RLACKBERRIES—Kittatinny and Wilson‘s Early. 

VAN BUREN’S GOLDEN DWAKF PEACH. 

New Cueprigs, Pears, &c. 

Descriptive Priced Catalogue mailed to applicants on 
receipt of stamp 
EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 
feb 3t Nurserymen and Seedsmen, York, Penna. 


150 Acres Planted in Small Fruits. 

A large stock of Splendid Plants, at Wholesale or 
Retail, by mail for $10: 

25 Philadelphia, 25 Stinger, 25 Jucunda Strawberries; 
3% Thornless, 12 Doolittle, 12 Philadelphia Raspberries; 
6 Wilson’s Early, 6 Kittatinny Blackberries; 6 Concord, 
6 Hartford, and 6 Iona Grape Vines, For other low prices 
send for Descriptive Catalogue. JOHN 8. COLLINS, 

feb 3¢ Moorestown, N. Jersey. 


Seeds! Seeds! ! Seeds!!! 

If you want Genuine and Fresh Cabbage seed, 
Cauliflower seed, Carrot seed, Lettuce seed, Cele- 
ry seed; Egg Plant. seed, Corn seed, Bean seed, 
Pea seed, Beet seed, Cucumber seed, Melon seed, 
Parsley seed, Parsuip seed, Raddish seed, or any 
other kind of seed, go to MORLING’S, 2 N. Eu- 
taw st., Baltimore. ; mar-3t 


FRANK L MORLING, 
NURSERY MAN. 
Nursery situated on the Hookstown road, two 
miles from Baltimore—Office No. 2 N. Eutaw-st., 
Baltimore—Has om hand for this Spring’s sales a 
fine lot of APPLE, PEACH and PEAR TREES. 
mar-3t 

















GRAPE VINES! 


We offer for sale a choice lot of Grape Vines, 
including all the improved varieties for out-door 
cultivation, such as 


IONA, ISRAELLA, DELAWARE, 
ADIRONDACK, CONCORD, 
, ROGERS’ HYBRIDS, 
ALLEN’S HYBRID, 
HERBEMONT, DIANA, 
NORTON’S VIRGINIA, 
IVES’ SEEDLING, 
CREVELING, &c. 


&c., &c., at the current market prices. 
To:secure reliable Plants for our. own vine- 


houses for propagating under glass, and can 
confidently’ recommend our stock to vineyardists 
and amateurs. 

Orders received at the store of R. SINCLAIR, 


| In. & CO., 62 Licut street, Baltimore. 


SULLIVAN & FORD, 
Sykesville, Md. (B. & O. R. R.) 
November 22, 1867. jan-3t 





FRANK L. MORLING, 
yo 2 North Eutaw street, Bal'imore, 
Seedsman and Florist, 


Is now receiving his Spring Stock of Garden and 
Flower Seed. Send for Catalogue. mar-3t 


GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS. 
JOHN SAUL 





| Has now in store his general assortment of- Fresh and 


genuine Garden and Flower Seeds—which are of the very 
finest quality. His long-practical experience as a Seeds- 
man fully warrants him in saying, that there are no 
superior Seeds in the market. 

Flower Seeds.—He has saved with great care, as here- 
tofore, from his rich collection of bedding plants, the fol- 
lowing among other valuable classes: 

New Zonale and Nosegay Geranium, Verbena, New 
Perennial Phlox, Lychnis Senno, Vinea Resea, Auricula- 
eyed Sweet William, Finest Double Zimhias. &c., with all 
the novelties from England and the continent, vis. Finest 
German Asters, English Pansy, Cineraria, Calceolaria, &c. 
Garden Seeds (except bulky articles, as Peas, Beans, &c. ) 
and Flower Seeds, forwarded by mail at Catalogue 


prices. 
a7” See other advertisenent. JOHN SAUL, 
No. 446 7th St., opposite U. 8. Patent Office, 


mar Washington, D.C 





PERSON AL. 


S. EDWARDS TODD, of the N. ¥. Times, Room No, 
10, has in press “TODD'S COUNTRY HOMES AND 
HOW TO SAVE MONEY,’ a book of over 300 pages, in 
which there is to be a Directory of more than 2000 names 
of Manufacturers, Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Invent- 
ors, &c.,in all parts.of the country. The k tells, also, 
all about New York. $1.50, immediately, to the 
author, No. 104 Third Place, Brooklyn, L.. I.; with name 
and occupation, or invention, to go into the rye 
and,you will receive, post-paid, a copy of the book in 
March. Every young man should have a copy. mar 
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Fruit, Ornamental & Evergreen Trees 
VINES, PLANTS, &c. 


R. HALLIDAY & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Having enlarged our Nurseries the year, we invite the attention of buyers to our large 
stock, which for health and vigor cannot be excelled, and on the most reasonable terms. 


PEARS, STANDARD AND DWARF, 
APPLES, PEACHES, PLUMS, 
CHERRIES, APRICOTS, NECTARINES, cc. 


We have an immense stock of PEACH TREES still on hand, one year from the bud, fine and 
healthy; will be sold low. Prices given on application. Ground must be cleared. 


SMALL FRUITS, STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS. 
We bave a large stock of handsome EVERGREENS, the following ; 
Norway Spruce, Hemlock Spruce, American, Siberian and Golden Arborvite, 
Junipers, Yew Trees, Box Trees, &c. 


Ornamental Silver Maples, Poplars, Horse Chesnut, Mountain Ash, Lindens, Sugar Maples, Wil- 
lows, &c. Grape Vines, Roses, Hardy Flowering Shrubs and Bedding Plants. 

Catalogues mailed to all applicants: No. 1 contains Greenhouse and Hothouse Plants, with 
prices. No. 2 contains Fruit and Ornamental Trees, with prices. No. 3 contains Roses, Hardy 
Herbaceous and Bedding Plants. All orders promptly attended to. 


R. HALLIDAY & SON, Nurseryman, §c., Baltimore, Ma. 


The Baltimore City Fertilizing Manufacturing Co. 


OFFER FOR SALE 


PURE FERTILIZERS, 


Such as FLOUR OF BONE, BONE DUST, FERTILIZERS, FISH GUANO, 


POUDRETTE AND COMPOST. 
200 tons Fine Screened Poudrette, suitable for drilling, at $25 per ton. 300 tons Coarse Screened 
at $22 per ton—delivered at Wharf or Railroad Depot. 


Pamphlets, with Certificates from known reliable Maryland Farmers, can be had at the Office, 
No. 4 Wood street, Corn Exchange Building, Baltimore. 


mar-2t JOHN A. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 














mar-3t 




















©. 3. FAY & CO, 
24 & Vine Sts., Camden, N. Jersey, 








#@ The following CURRANTS3 are for sale 
by MORLING, 2 N. Eutaw-st., Baltimore:—Com- 
mon Black, Red Dutch, White Dutch, Red Grape, 
White Grape, Victoria Cherry, &c. mar-3t 


GOOSEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES , 
STRAWBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 


and all Small Fruits, can be bought at MOR- 
LINGQ’S, 2 N. Eutaw-st., Baltimore. mar-3t 








sins ites PENNSYLVANIA 
Water Prot  Boofl AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
BaLrme 2 WAENuse Paren, 4 York, Pennsylvania. 


Wholesale manufacturers of Cultivator Teeth, Plow 
Steel, Agricultural Castings, Horse Powers, Threshing 
M , Cultivators Steel Plows, Plow Handles, an 
standard agricn}tural implements generally. . 

Especial attention, of the le and farming commu- 
nity, called to our celebrated Iron Geared Horse Powers, 
largely used in the South for ginning cotton, threshing 
grain, sawing wood, and propelling mills. It is war- 
ranted stronger, more durable, and lighter of draught 
than apy other in the Market. 


PLOW HANDLES. 


Having improved machinery for manufacturing Plow 
Handles on the largest scale. we can —< the trade at 
the shortest notice with all sizes of No. 1 Plow Handles. 

Address A. B. FARQUHAR, 


nov-tf York, Pa. 


HODONDA ISLAND GUANO 


The Cheapest and Best Fertilizer in the Country. 


Vv 














The RODUNDA GUANO is not a mineral phosphate, requiring the action of Sulphuric Acid to 
render it soluble; its great power as a fertilizer is in its entire souusiLiry, without the aid of acid. 
It is not a ‘‘ Manipc.ation’’ or Compounp of Fish or Flesh with Mineral Phosphates, the regularity 
of which is always uncertain and dependent upon, and controlled by, the honesty of the manufac- 
turer. The RODUNDA isa PURE NATURAL GUANO, (that term being understood to mean the 
excrement of fish-eating birds) as the large per centage of oRGANIC MATTER Sufficiently attests, and 
as found upon the Istanp or Ropunpa, in the very state as imported and sold to consumers. 

The regularity and uniformity of the fineness and condition of the various cargoes already im- 
ported by us into the United States, tested by the analysis of the most-eminent Chemists of this 
country and Europe, is sufficient proof of its origin, and a guarantee of our ability to furnish this 





Guano of the quality and purity represented. 


The Price of the RODUNDA GUANO is not the least upimportant in these days of agricul- 


tural competition and pecuniary embarrassment. 


The very low price at which it can be sold places it within the reach of every farmer, and avoids 
the risk of large loss frequently incurred by failures of the crope in the purchase of high priced 


fertilizers. 


THIS GUANO HAS MET WITH UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 


Tlie results of its use during the past year are most gratifying, as attested by the certificates of 
the: most intelligent Farmers of our State, from which we select the following : 


Cepar Hitt, Harford Co., Md., Sept. 27, 1867. 
“T used three tons of RODUNDA GUANO on Corn last 
spring, side and side with pure bone-dust, (costing forty- 
five dollars per ton.) 
The difference is so great no one would believe it un- 
less they saw it. 
I have had farmers to come six and seven miles to see 
my crop on which I used the RODUNDA GUANU. 
It surpassed all the Corn in the neighborhood, no mat- 
ter what kind of fertilizers were used. 
If it will make Wheat as it did Corn, you can sell a 
hundred tons here in the spring.” 
Tuomas SMITHSON. 





Ba.timore, Jan. 20, 1868. 

“T used the RODUNDA GUANO upon Corn, which I 
planted iu the spring of 1867, with much success 

The Guano was applied in the hill on the poorest por- 
tion .f my farm, and yielded a better crop than the rich- 
ést part did without Guano. 

[ have used various fertilizers on my farm in Anne 
Arundel county, and consider the RODUNDA GUANO 
equal to any, costing double the money.”’ 

Henry Dvvatt, 
(Of Duvall & Iglehart.) 
ANNE ARUNDEL Co., Md., Jan, 1, 1868. 

“T received the RODUNDA GUANO shipped me last 
May, which I gave a fair trial on my TOBACCO CROP, 
at the rate of about two hundred and fifly pounds to the 
acre, applying it in the hill. In noting its effect, I found 
where the Guano was used the TOBACCO made a quicker 
start, growing much faster, ripening about two weeks 
eas lier, and producing at least twenty per cent more to 
the acre than that planted alongside, on the same day, 
where the land had heen well manured with bern-yard 
manure. I am so well pleased with the result that I in- 
tend using it again.” Henry Owincs, or S, 


Price $80 Per Ton 





Popiark Grove, Queen Ann's Co., Sept. 25, 1867. 
“J am much pleased with the six tons of RODUNDA 
GUANO purchased from you last season and will use mcre 
this season. My experience by actual measure and 
weight, with the application of four hundred pounds to 
the acre upon Wheat, proves to me that this Guano will 
give a greater per centage on the cost, upon my land, than 

any. Fertilizer I have ever experimented with..’’ 
J. R. Emory. 





BALTiImoRE, January 18, 1868. 

‘“Tiused your RODUNDA. GUANO on my farm in Har- 
ford county last year in the same proportion as Peruvian 
mized with Ground Bone on my POTATO ground, side 
by side. 

]found that the Potatoes were equally as good a crop 
on the portion of ground where I used the RODUNDA as 
where I used the Peruvian. : 

Ftske pleasure in recommending it te the farmers as a 
good fertilizer, 

James WARDEN. 





Denton, Caroline Co., Md., Jan. 21, 1868. 


*T used the RODUNDA GUANO mixed with one-third 
of Peruvian, antl the result on Corn, by applying two 
hundred pounds to the acre, broadcast, was beyond my 
expectations, for I raised eight barrels to the acre on land 
which-bhad never paid before. 

. By,applying the same quantity on Oats I raised a very 
fine crop, and the clover looked beautiful. 

I used at the same time two of the CRACK fertilizers 
of the Baltimore market, at the rate of five hundred 
pounds to the acre. The Corn, though the land was bet- 
ter. could not be compared with that raised from the RO- 
DUNDA.” 

P. O. Cusrponnier, M, D. 


in Bags or Barrels. 


A, liberal deduction made to dealers and purchasers of large quantities, or by the cargo in bulk. 


WM. CRICHTON & SON, 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore,. 


GENERAL.AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
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Choice Garden and Flower 
Seeds and Small Fruits. 
PRE-PAID BY MAIL. 

The most judicious selection ever 
offered in the United States. By 
the 1000 papers to the trade. 

Agents wanted. 

Priced Catalogues now ready. 

B. M. WATSON, 

Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, 

feb-2t PLYMOUTH, MASS. 





* Fruit, Forest and Cepemeetat Trees for 
Spring of 186 
The largest stock in the country. _* sale in large or 
small quantities. A descriptive and illustrated priced 
catalogue of Fruits, and one of Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, sent, pre-paid, for 10 cents each. Wholesale 
Catalogue free. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
feb-3t Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y 


SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 


Published continuously since 1848. 


A Practical and Scientific Journal, 
Devoted to Agriculure, Horticulture and Rural 
Economy. 

Published at Athens, Georgia, by Wm. and W. 

Jones. 

With a large corps of able contributors. Its 
pages embrace discussions on all topics of interest 
to the farmer—and especially to the Southern 
farmer. 

It is circulated from Virginia to Texas, and 
offers to dealers in implements, seeds, fruits,stock, 
&c., an unsurpassed medium for presenting those 
things to the Southern public, who are more 
than ever before interested in obtaining labor- 
siving machines, good seed, good stock, &c. &c. 

Address ‘‘SouTHerN CuLTIVATOR,’’ 
Athens, Ga. 

Or WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
Baltimore. Md, 


FOR SALE. 


A number of fine Devon BULLS and 
HEIFERS, belonging to Mr. J. Howard 
McHenry’s herd of registered stock. They 
are now on the rich grass farm of Col. J. 
W. Ware, Berryville, (P. 0.) Clarke Co., Va. 
For particulars address THOMAS HILL, 
Agent for J. Howard McHenry, cor. Fayette and 
feb-6t St. Paul sts., Baltimore, Md. 











GEORGE H. DADD, Senior, 


VETERINARY SURGEON, 
Office at Mason & Turner's Stable, 
No. 65 NORTH CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Dr. Dadd can be consulted in relation to the diseases of 
all domestic animals. 


Students received in view of qualifying them as Vete- 
rinary Surgeons. feb 





If you want any Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Blackberry Plants, Grape Vines, Currant 
Bushes, or Asparagus Roots, good plants, at low prices, 


address 
CHARLES COLLINS, 
Elm Grove Farm, Moorestown, N. J. 
Price Lists gratis. feb-3t 





Early Goodrich Potatoes and choice 
Grape Vines. 

Five hundred barrels of Early Goodrich Potatoes, and 
50,000 Concord, Jona, Delaware, Adirondac, Hartford, 
Prolific, and other choice Grape Vines, for sale at half the 
usual rates, delivered at express office or railroad depot 
at Clinton, N. Y., or from my farm at New-Brunswick, 
New Jersey, as may best suit customers. Send immedi- 
ately for circular of prices, to T B. MineR, Editor “Rurab 
American,’”’ Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. feb-2t 


Fairview Avenue Nurseries, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS, 
In Large Quantities, for Spring Planting. 


200,000 Grape Vines. 
Concord, 1 year old, $7 per 100, $50 per 1000. 
Clinton, 2 years old, $8 per 100, $60 per 1000. 
Ives’ Seedling, 1 year old, $25 per 100. 

Send 50 cents for samples by mail. 


Blackberries. 
Wilson's Early, $4 per dozen, $30 per 100, 
Kittatinna, $1.50 per dozen, $10 per 100. 
Dorchester, $2 50 per 100, $20 per 1000. 
Lawton, $1.50 per 100, $12 per 1000, 
Raspberries. 
Davison’s-Thorniess, $7 per 2, $50 per 100. 
Clark, $8 per dozen, $50 per 1 
Philadelphia, $2.50 per duzen. O35 per 100 
Doolittle’s Black Cap, $2 per 100, $15 per 1000. 


2 000,000 Strawberries. 

Wilson’s Albany, $4 per 1000; when 5000 are ordered, 
$3 per 1000. 

Triomphe de Gand, $4 per 1000. 

Russell's Prolific, $5 per 1000. 

Downer’s Prolific, $4 per 1000, 

Philadelphia, $25 per 1000. 

Mammoth Asparagus, 1 year old, $5 per 1000. 

First class PEACH TREES. Standard and Dwarf. 

Our superior packing, for long voyages, and facility 
for shipping, defies competition, of which we have had 
large experience. 

No charge made for packing except on trees. 

jau 3t H. F. CROWELL. 








Grape Vines and Grape Wood, 


GROWN AT 
AZADIA VINEYARD, 
Near Wasuineton, D.C. 


A large stock of splendid one and two year old Grape 
Vines of the following varieties: Adirondac. Delaware, 
Concord, Iona, Rogers’ Hybrids, Salem, &c. These vines 
are layers, and one and two eye cuttings, grown in the 
open air. 

These vines and grape wood will be sold very low. For 
further particulars apply 4 

JOHN B. KEASBEY, 
512 ' street, Washington, D. C. 


HENRY GIBSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


TUBULAR DRAINS 


In Glazed Stoneware. 
ALSO-~— 


DRAIN TILES. 


LOCUST POINT, 


Baltimore. 
may-ly 


feb 2t 





P. 0. BOX 1428, 
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SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS UF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 


No. 62 LIGHT STREET, Baltimore. 


We have on hand the following PREMIUM LABOR SAVING MACHINES, which will be sold at 
all times at the lowest market prices, viz: 


SINCLAIR’S PATENT CORN STALK, FODDER and SUGAR 
CANE CUTTER and MASTICATOR, 
Sinclair’s Patent Screw Propeller Straw and Hay Cutters, 
FOR HAND AND HORSE POWER, 
Reading’s Patent Horse Power CORN SHELLER and Cleaner, 
HAND AND POWER CORN SHELLERS 
OF DIFFERENT PATTERNS AND SIZES, 
PLANTATION GRIST MILLS, all sizes, 


Made from Cologne and French Burr Stones, or Iron Cones. 


CORN & COB CRUSHERS & CORN MEAL MILLS Combined. 


“NEW YORKER” SELF-RAKE REAPER AND 
REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED. 


This Reaper took the Gold Medal at the Great Field Trial held at Auburn, N. Y., in July, 1866, 
as the best Self-Rake on the ground. 


Monitor Mowers-:--3 Sizes, 


This Mower we can recommend as the best in use. 


BUCKEYE AND CASES RIDING SULKY CORN, TOBACCO AND COTTON 
CULTIVATORS. 


Maryland Self-Discharging Hey and Grain Rakes, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
SINCLAIR & CO’S IMPROVED CORN PLANTER, 
PRICE’S PATENT PREMIUM COTTON PLANTER, 
ALDEN’S PATENT HORSE HOE, 
HORSE POWERS, all the different patterns and sizes, 
LHRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 
THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, 
WHEAT GLEANERS, Revolving Hay Rakes, 


GRAIN CRADLES, with iron brace, our own make. WHEAT and GUANO DRILLS, PLOWS, 
HARRO WS and CULTIVATORS, PLOW and MACHINE CASTINGS. 
The above named Machines are our own manufacture, and such as we can recommend with 


confidence to our friends and customers. 
All goods made and sold by us guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 


mar-tf R. SINCLAIR & CO. 
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THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
141 PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feeling so highly gratified at the perfect satisfaction so freely expressed by the many 
purchasers of the 


Wood’s Self-Rake Reapers and Mowers 


Sold-by us the present year, we beg to congratulate them, and say we shall be prepared to furnish 
more of the same sort next season, and in the meantime would call their attention to our 
large and general stock of 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS & CLEANERS, 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
GRAIN DRILLS, with GUANO ATTACHMENT, 
CIDER MILLS, CORN-SHELLERS, for Hand or Horse Powers. 
—ALL KINDS—— 


FARMING & GARDEN TOOLS, FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS. 


Would call very particular attention to 


COE’S PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared to suit the Drill. This Fertilizer has proved itself to be superior to No. 1 Peruvian 
Guano. Price, $60.00 per ton. Those who purchase of us for their Spring crops, are ordering 
freely for their Wheat. Order soon, if you would procure it.. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 141 Pratt st., 

















jan-tt BALTIMORE, MD. 
BALTIMORE 
Oe SFE MANUFACTORY. 
Ww 4 anes 
PATENT i MILLER’S PATENT 


{ 


Eoucoms FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


> 


a 6 SAFES, 


% mo : 
pumees §=Warranted the best Safes in use. 


Tan Tas | 
es MERCHANTS’ SAFES, 
¥=DWELLING HOUSE SAFES, BANK SAFES, 


VAULT DOORS AND LOCES, 
SMALL SAFES AND IRON BOXES, FOR FAMILIES. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
Sales Room 265 Baltimore street, one door above Hanover. 


oct L. H. MILLER. 
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BERGER & BUT2’S 
EXCELSIOR 


Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


TH’S VALUABLE FERTILIZER 
Has been extensively used throughout the entire South, 
and is unexcelled as a crop producer and 
permanent improver. 
R. J. RUTH & CO., GeneRrat AGENTS, 
16 Bowly's wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
Also for sale, perfectly pure BONE, the best grades of 
PERUVIAN GUANO, PLASTER, &c. jan-tf 


Cashmere Goats! 
NEW IMPORTATIONS. 
350 Asiatic Fleece Bearing Goats 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
Gomprising invoices per barque “ Florence,” brig ‘‘ Mary 
Stewart,” barque * Lizzie,” and other vessels to arrive. 
These Goats are of the same kind, and from the same 
source, as those imported originally by Dr. Davis of 
South Carolina, and Dr. Peters of Georgia. For sale by 


WINTHROP W. CHENERY, Proprietor, 
HIGHLAND STOCK FARM, 
Belmont, Middlesex County, Mass. 
Office, 196 State street. Boston, Mass. 
Importer and Breeder of Dutch (or Holstein) Cattle, An- 
gora (Shaw!) Goats, ‘‘ Texel”’ or ** Monton 
Flandrin ’ Sheep, Thoroughbred and 
Trotting Horses, &c. 
89” Catalogues sent by mail on application. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


(BY PETER HENDERSON.) 


This work has attuined a larger sale in one season than 
any Other book ever published on Gardening in this 
country. Its teachings are the experience of 20 years 
in growing garden products for the great market of New 
York, and are alike applicable to private or Market Gar- 
dening. price $1.50 by mail, prepaid. - 

Our Illustrated Catalogue for 1868. of SEEDS and IM- 
PLEMENTS, is now ready and will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants for 25 cts. Also, our Illustrated Catalogue for 
1868, of New and Rake plants, price 25 cts. But to our 
eustoners of last season they will be mailed as usual 


without charge. 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners, and Florists, 
67 Nassau street, New York. 





jan-3t 





jan 3t 











The BASKETS and CRATES of the American Basket 
Company are the admiration of all who have seen them. 
The BASKETS are neat and durable, convenient for 
picking the fruit, or packing in crates. 
The CRATES are made of whitewood put together with 
led and clinched nails and corner irons, and are so 
arranged the berries cannot be misplaced or injured. 
GRAPE and PACKING BOXES made to order of any 
size or form, from two to ten inches square. The Pack. 
ing Boxes are as Hght as paper, much stronger, and 
equally as cheap. Circulars sent free. jan-4t 


PIANO FORTES, 











MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS, 
HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES, 
CHAS. 8. BENTEEN, 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and 


aug-ly No. 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 








.CHARLES FISHER, 
7 Mannfacturer and Dealer in Stoves, Tin- Ware, and 


House-Keeping Articles, No. 92 N. Gay stREet, opposite 
. Baltimore, offers a large stock at GREATLY 


Tison, 
REDUCED PRICES. 
Call before purchasing elsewhere. Repairs kept for 
Stoves. , oct-y 2 


DENNIS, HOWELL & DENNIS, 
Wholesale and retail dealers in 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
Oil Cloths, Window Shades, &c. 
61 NORTH EUTAW STREET, 


Corner of Clay street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Special attention paid to Country Merchants. aug-ly 
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FARMERS 


MARYLAND AND VIRGIN 


Need no longer be without a good, 
Sresh bone manure, which is per- 
fectly reliable, and free from 
admixture of any kind 


LISTERS’ 


Fresh Bone Super-Phos- 
phate of Lime 
Can do all that Guano can possibly 


do, at the same cost per acre, 
and the land will be 


PERMANENTLY BENEFITED. 


For cotton and tobacco, Listers’ Fresh 
Bone Super-Phosphate fairly 
supersedes all others 


TRY IT ON YOUR 


WHEAT OR RYE, 
CORN, OATS, 
POTATOES, 
GRASS, &c. 


By using liberally the first year, 
very small applications would pro- 
duce the same results 


FOR YEARS TO COME. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
159 Front street, N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY 
SAM’L TOWNSEND & SON, Ag’ts, 


feb-tf 52 Light street, Baltimore, Md. 


| 





THE 


Piedmont Land Agency 


VIRGINIA. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 176 CHURCH STREET, LYNCHBURG,Va. 


Principal Branch Offices: 
SALEM, Roanoke County, Va. 
CRISTIANSBURG, Montgomery County, Va. 
WYTHEVILLE, Wythe County, Va. 


We offer for sale 500 FARMS, located 





| South of the James River, East of the Blue 





Ridge and Southwest of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, in Virginia. We have lands to suit the 
wants of ‘all persons desirous of investing their 
money. ‘To actual settlers who wish to remove 
to our mild climate, we can give assurance that 
there is no better watered or healthier belt of 
country in the United States than the one in 
which these lands are located. We have large 
tracts of mineral and forest lands, presenting fine 
opportunities for speculative investments. We 
convey clear and indisputable titles and our lands 
are very cheap. 

For further information address 

E. C. RANDOLPH & CO., 
PIEDMONT LAND AGENCY, 
jan At either of the above named offices. 


WM. CORSE & SON, 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keep constantly on hand a large and select stock 
of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, FLOW- 
ERING SHRUBS, GRAPE VINES, CURRANTS, 
RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, GOOSE- 
BERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, ESCULENT 
ROOTS, &c. 50,000 Apple Trees, of large size 
and thrifty growth, all of leading varieties. 
30,000 Evergreens and Shade Trees, of the most 
popular kinds. 50,000 Hedge Plants, Osage 
Orange, American Arborvite, and Norway 
Spruces. 5,000 Evergreens, of extra size. 

As we intend clearing the ground this fall, 
will sell them low by the quantity. 

Send for Catalogue, gratis. 

We have no Travelling Agents. 





dec-tf 





SOUTHERN PLANTER & FARMER 
OF RICHMOND, VA. This able monthly and 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 
Together for $3.50 per annum. 
Address SOLTHERN PLANTER, 
P. 0. Box 653, Richmond. Va., or 
AMERICAN FARMER, 


nov-tf Baltimore, Md. 





Oak Dale and Basin Road Nurseries. 


Oak Dale and Hammonton, New Jersey, John H. Hold- 
ing, Proprietor. Small Fruits and Peach Trees—a spe- 
cialty. Send Stamp for Price List. 

Address, JOHN H. HOLDING, 
Oak Dale Nurseries, Elimer P.O, 


mar-3t Cumberland Co., New Jersey. 
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FOUTZ’S 


CELEBRATED 


‘Horse ald ball Powders. 


This preparation, 
long and favorably 
known, wi}l thor- 
oughly reinvigorate 
broken-down = and 
low-spitited horses. 
by — strengthening 
and cleansing tl.e 
stomach and intes- 
tines 

It is a eure pre- 
as ventive of all dis- 
one = eases incident to 
this animal, such as LUNG FEVER, GLANDERS, 

YELLOW WaA- » 

TER, HEAVES, 

COUGHS, Dis: 

TEMPER. FE- 

VERS, FOUNDER 

LOSS OF APPE- 

TITE AND VITAL 

ENERGY, Ke. Its 
. se improves the 

wind, inereases 

the appetite--gives 

a smooth and» 

glossy skin~and 

transforms the . : 

—— skeleton into a fine- iuchten and spirited 

orse 














To keepers of Cows this preparation is invaluable. 
dt increases the quantity and improves the quality 
of the milk, Jt has 
becn proven by ac- 
tual experiment to 
increase the quan- 
tity of milk and 
cream twenty per 
cent. and make the 
butter firm and 
eweet, In fattening 
cattle, it gives them 
fn appetite, loosens 
their hide, ard 
“ Makes them thrive 





the Lungs, Liv er, 
&e., this article 
acts as a specific, 
By putting from « 
one-half a paper 
to a paper in a 
barrel of swill the 
above discascs . 4 
will be eradicated SS 
or entirely prevented. “It ite en in ‘time, A a certain 
preventive and eure for the Hog Cholera, 
Price 25 Cents per Pape, o: 5 Papers for €1. 
PREPARED BY 


DAVID E. FOUTZ, 


WIOLESALE DRUG AND MEDICINE DEPOT, 
No. 116 Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale by Druggists and Storekeepers through- 
ont the United States, 
oet-ly 
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THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES. 


For Families and I Manufacturers. 





They are celebrated for doing the best work, using a 
much smaller needle for the same thread than any other 
machine. 

The New Improved Family Machine is without a rival, 
and cannot be surpassed,—a Hemmer, Feller, Braider, 
Quilter and Guide go with each Family Machine free of 
charge. 

Every Machine is as near perfection as the best 
machinery in the world can make it. 


They are adapted to all kinds of Family sewing, and 
Manufacturing of every deseription, making a beautiful 
and perfect Stitch, alike on both sides of the articles 
sewed, and will neither rip nor ravel. 


The parte being exactly alike, if any part needs 
to be replaecd, the operator ean replace it. 
THEY ARE UNDOUBTEDLY 
THE BEST MACHINES in th®2 WORLD. 
S37 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
McKENNEY & CO, Agents, 
17 Sharp street, Baltimcre, Md. 


POOLE & HUNT, 


BALTIMORE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Portable and Stationary Steam En- 
gines and Boilers, 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
LEFFEL’S PATENT AMERICAN 


Double Turbine Water-Wheel, 


Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, 
Portable Grist Mills, 


fe FLOURING MILL MACHINERY, 


COTTON SCREWS, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 


oct-y 





aug-ly 








Gaehle’s Piano Manufacturing Company. 
(Gold Medal awarded in 1865 by the Maryland Institute.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


N. E. Cor, Eutaw and Fayette sts., Balto., Md, 
dec-3t, 





JOHN TEUFEL, 






UNDERTAKER, MANUFAC- 
TURER AND DEALER 
In all kinds of 
FURNITURE, 
No. 491 W. Baltimore street, 
(Between Green and Pine, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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A Remarkable Strawberry. 


The GOLDEN QUEEN 


It is of a beautiful, bright scarlet color; of very high 
flavor, and enormously productive—many berries mea- 
suring six inches in circumference. It ripens fifteen 
days after the Wilson, and is thus most valuable as a late 
berry for family use or marketing. I picked nice berries 
of the Golden Queen as late as the 28th of July. 


From the Rochester (N. Y.) Express, of July 3ist, 1867. 


Golden Queen Strawberry.—Mr. J. B. Cuine, No. 8 
Howell street, an extensive grower and propag:tor of 
fruits, sent us yesterday (July 22) a quart of the Golden 
Queen Strawberry, which is probably the last of the 
present season; this fruit is quite well known for its su- 
perior flavor, and we need only speak now of its other 
advantages, in lateness of ripening and productiveness. 
As it comes after most of the other berries are dried up 
and out of bearing, it uniformly brings a higher price, 
especially where its excellence has been proved. Its 
large size makes it an attractive market berry, and its 
productiveness a most profitable variety for market — 
The Gelden Queen has sold in this market from thirty-five 
to fifty cents a quart, and of its productiveness a circular 
issued by Mr. CLing will be ample testimony. 

Send three cent stamp, and get one of Mr. Curne’s 
Circulars and Price List; also showing a printed cut of 
the ONTARIO GRAPE,—single bunches weighing nearly 
2 Ibs.; very early, tender and sweet. 

Address, J. B. CLINE, 
mar 2t No. 8 Howell street, Rochester,N. Y. 


GABRIEL D. CLARK, 
Watch and Jewelry Store, 


CORNER CALVERT AND WATER STREETS, 


Baltimore, 


OFFERS FOR SALE SUPERIOR 


Gold& Silver Watches, 


GOLD CHAINS, gg FINGER RINGS, 
KEYS, , EAR RINGS, 
BREAST PINS,  & PENCIL ‘CASES, 


LEVI BROWN’S 
DIAMOND POINTED GOLD PENS, 


SPECTACLES, 
STERLING SILVER ANB ALBATA WARE. 


GENUINE LECOULTRE 
SWISS AND ARMY RAZORS AND STROPS. 














HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR 
ap-tf OLD GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 





CRESYLIC SOAPS 


AND 


Saponaceons Compounds, 
PATENTED. 
Manufactured under License solely by 


Jas. Buchan & Co., 


190 ELIZABETH ST., 


NEW YORE. 
And for sale by Druggists, Grocers, Seedsmen and Dealers. 


~~ 


For the first time available compounds of this acid are 
offered to the Horticulturist. They are so destructive of 
fungus and insect life, and so obnoxious to the latter, 
that both the Horticulturist and the Farmer will under- 
stand their value. 

The Acid itself will not combine with water, and if 
mixed mechanically and syringed upon plants, the water 
runs off, leaving the acid, which scorches and destroys 
the leaves. Hence the necessity for these Compounds, 
which not only spread freely over the leaf, but are last- 
ing in its effects. The compound known as 


PLANT PROTECTOR, 


Is a soluble Soap, easily dissolved in hot water, to which 
cold water may be added until of the desired strength, 
For trees, and strong growing plants in open air, 5 Ibs. 
of the Protector to 50 or 100 gallons of water will, as a 
rule, prove strong enough. For use in-doors a weaker 
solution will suffice. 


Soldin 1 lb. Canisters, at 50 Cents. 





3 * vat $1.00 
5“ ag 1.25 
= * = 2.25 


50 lb. Kegs, at 10.00 
Larger packages put up, if ordered, and at less price. 


Applied undissolved to the stems of young trees, it 
will afford complete protection from rabbits, mice, squir- 
rels, &c. 


Laundry and No. 1 Soaps, 


For use in Scrubbing and in the Laundry. 


Carbolic Disinfectant Soap. 


For convenient use in washing horses, dogs, cattle, &c.. 
destroying fleas and other vermin, and completely pro- 
tecting from flies; curative of sores, scratches, and chafes 
of all kinds. 40 cents per Ib. 


SHEEP DIP. 


For curing scab, and destroying insects on Sheep. Put 
up in same form, and at same price as PLANT PRoTscToR. 


FOOT ROT OINTMENT. 


A certain cure for this dangerous pest, in 3 Ib. Canis- 
ters, at $1. 


CRESYLIC SOFT SOAP. 


For floors, bedsteads, jails, h , &c., where insects 

of any kind are troublesome, or where foul odors, or in- 

fectious and malarial diseases prevail. In same package 

and at same price as the Prorectog. J 
Also Staple Soaps of all grades. 


HEWES & WARNER, 
* AGENTS FuR, MARYLAND, 
jan-tf No. 18 Commerce street, ‘Baltimore. 
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SEND TO 


GEORGE A. DEITZ, 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF SEED. WHEATS AND GRASS SEEDS, 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


For a Circular and Price List of the best Seed Wheats; best Yellow, White and Swect Corn; Potatoes, Clover Seed, 
jan-4t Grass Seed, Spring Barley, Spring Rye, Oats, Buckwheat. 





PROSPECTUS 
THE FARMER'S GAZETTE 
AND INDUSTRIAL INDEX, 
RICHMOND, Va. 


I propose to publish in this City, a Monthly 
Periodical, to be called ‘‘Tue Farmer's Gazette 
AND INDUSTRIAL INDEX,’’ to be devoted, as its 
name indicates, to the interests of the Farmer, 
Gardener, Fruit grower, Stock Raiser, Inventor, 
Manufacturer, House-keeper, Mechanicand Miner. 

To obtain a substantial footing, I will devote 
the receipts from advertisements in the ‘‘Ga- 
zetTe’’ to its circulation through the South, for 
one year. No two numbers will be sent to the 
same party gratui/ously. In the course of 12 
months, the Gazette will go into at least 5000 or 
6000 different families in the South, and into as 
many different neighborhoods as possible. No 
issue will be made until I can guarantee this to 
ms ANNUAL advertisers. 

The ‘‘Gazerre’’ will thus afford a rare oppor- 
tunity to Inventors, Manufacturers, Nurserymen, 
Stock-Breeders, Dealers in Implements and Fertil- 
izers, Land, Hotel, Express, Transportation and 
Immigration Corapanies—Merchants and all who 
have anything to buy or sell, of introducing 
themselves to fhe industrial circles of the country. 

The ‘‘Gazetre’’ will be printed on good paper, 
double columns—leaded ; will contain not less 
than thirty-two pages reading matter, with illus- 
trations, and will be bound in a strong paper 
cover. 

Those who may be disposed to aid me in this 
undertaking, will please correspond with me 
promptly, through the Post Office at Richmond, 
Va. 


Canvassers desired—with whom liberal terms 

will be made. 
Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 
SUBSCRIPTION. , 
OMe Vear..cccsccceeenses covcces sopeessocces cose eG 50 
ADVERTISING. 

1 square, 10 lines or less, one insertion 
1 square of 10 lines for six months. 
1 square of 10 lines for one year... 
1 page, single insertion .. ..000. ceseesesee 
page, Six MONS 2.00 cevee+ cccccecesss eee 
PAM, ONE YEA « cecceccccces cecccscccccccscosee +50 OO 
J pawe, Six MONHS..0. coe. coves cecscccceses coves 30 00 
3§ PASE, OME VEAT vesecses vacce cocccs cocccccces sees 45 00 
1 page, SiX MONEHS.c.00. cocscccccs cecces sees cesees 45 00 
1 page, ONE VEAar. 2.0 ceeces cece cecccces cove sees 0e0s60 OO 

On Covers, double rates. 

Parments—Subscrip'ion in advance. Advertising— 
annual—quarterly inadvance. All others in advance. 

8. BASSETT FRENCH. 

Richmond, Va., Jan. 23, 1868. - mar. 


#@ MORLING, 2 N. Eutaw-st., Baltimore, 
has on hand the following GRAPE VINES:—Ca- 
tawba, Isabella, Delaware, Rebecca, Diana, Con- 
cord, Hartford Prolific, Creveling, Ives, Clinton 
and all other kinds. mar-3t 















A RARE CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY’ 
Extraordinary Inducements to Canvases for 


THE RURAL CENTLEMAN! 


A GOOD SALARY FOR ACTIVE YOUNG MEN! 





For the purpose of making our circulation the largest 
of any magazine in the country, we are offering the ful- 
lowing CASH PREMIUMS: 

To every one who will send us 100 subsc.ibers and 
$100, we will send $50 in cash. 

200 subscribers and $200, we will send........$100 cash 
o 300. i 150 te 


400 “ 400, “ ee 
5¢0 “ 500, “ écacaees a a 
700 “ , 700, “ ontcaece eee = 
800 “ 800, «“ PS 
* 900 “ 900, “ ésscens ap 
1000 “ 1000, “ éccieses MR 


Specimen copies furnished Agents upon receipts of 
stamps Address J. B. RUBINSUN & CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 
American Farmer and. Rural Gentleman together for 
$2 50 per year. mar 


SAUL’S NURSERIES, 


« WASHINGTON CITY D. C. 


The undersigned respectfully calls: the attention of 
planters to his well grown stock of Fruit Trees, which he 
offers low, Apple, Pear, Peach, Apricot, Nectarines, 
Cherries, &c , of finest quality; Concord Grape Vines, a 
large stock of well rooted Vines cheap. 

Also Ives’ Seedling, Adirondac, luna, Israella, De'a- 
ware, Rogers’ Hybrids. &c.. Evergreens in quantity— 
small sizes suitable for Nurserymen. Kittatinny, Wil- 
son’s Early and Lawton Blackberries. a large stock, cheap. 
Strawberries—Perpetual Pine, Philadelphia, Metcalf's 
Early, Durand’s Seedling, Ripawam, Dr. Nicaise, Ida, 
Mead’s Seedling. with the great market Berries of Wash- 
ington: Seedling Eliza, Jucunda, Triomphe de Gand, 
Wilson's Albany, &c. 


PLANT DEPARTMENT. 


Gloire de Nancy Geranium, a-superb new variety, with 
immense trusses of Double Scarlet Flowers; Sunset, 
Mrs. Pollock, with many other finest tri-color Geraniums:; 
New Zonale Geraniums, LeGrand, Gloire de Corberry, 
Napoleon, Pheenix, Sir Jos. Paxton, Leonidas, Beauty ef 
Waltham, &c. 

Roses—all the new varieties of 1866 and '67, including 
** Comt de J rt,’? ** Marechal Niel,’’ &c. 

Catalogues. mailed to applicants. 

a7” See other advertisement. JOHN SAUL, 

mar 446 7th St., Washington City, D. C. 


DENTISTRY. 


Dra. W. H. HOOPES, 84 North Eutaw street, 
between Saratoga and Mulberry streets, an 
nounces to the citizens of Baltimore and 

vicinity that he has introduced into his practice the man- 
afacture of the PATENT MINERAL, PLATE It is the 
purest, eleanest, strongest and most perfect denture that 
art can procure. Persons calling at my office can be ae- 
commodated with any style and price of TEETH they 
may desire. Call and examine specimens. Teeth ex- 
“a withont pain, with the use of Nitrous Oxide. 
u-ly. aa 
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The Farmers Favorite. 
GREATLY IMPROVED. 


BICKFORD & HUFPMAN’S 


WORLD RENOWNED PREMIUM 


meGRAIN DRILL, 


WITH THE = 


IMPROVED GUANO ATTACHMENT AND GRASS SEED SOWER. 


New Patent Mar. 19, 67, 








Patent.d April 22, 1856. 


OF THE 


Re-issued Muy 18, 1858. 
CONTINUOUS 


Patented Aug. 18, 1858. Sa Grain Distributor. 
—— 





The Desideratum of eatenst 
Perfect in Mechanical Construction! 
Perfect in its Performance of Work! 


Sowing all grains, from the coarsest Marrowfat Peas to the finest kerneled, with accuracy. 
Thistle balis and dirt do not clog it. Seeding an even continuous stream through each tube; per- 
forming equally well up hill or down, side hill or level. 


Wo Bunching of Grain! 


No Liability to Get Out of Order or Broken! 


Built as a plain Grain Drill or with Compost or Seed Attachment. 


PRICE OF THE BICKFORD & HUFFMAN DRILL, 
Delivered on Boat or Cars at Baltimore. 


: Tube Grain Drill SdbbuiaNaucicanntsbitnabashesneseessaesbssesesshacisosteestessbebsobeseeitl $°5 00 
Cedseve 6 ceccecesd Misccesste stocceces coccccces cocces coccce covseeees cosccecees 90 00 
° Tube Grate Drit, with Guano or Plaster Attachment sdeiebina Sica etiadilaiinaddiidl 125 00 
9 it of} te eo’) he we |. Ed? Sepebeneaieneeneeepnioonilies 130 00. 
i seed OP Me mi either of the ai aocqnedvacccssésbdbccescscnassesccsesOisbest 10 00 


TERMS CASH—or endorsed Notes, due in four months, with interest. 
B® Purchasers in all cases pay freight from Baltimore. 
For one of these incomparable Machines, address 


W. L. BUCKINGHAM, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 59} South Charles street, 
mar-tf BALTIMORE, MD. 











, “anil 
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OXYCENIZED AIR; NEW PLANTS AND SEEDS. 


A CURE FOR 


CATARRH, 


And Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


APPLIED BY 


DR. C. L. BLOOD, 
No. 9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass. 


——_- ee ——___ — 


CHRONIC CATARRH. 
Why entertain this loathsome disease when relief can 
he obtained ? We meet those every day who are suffer- 
ing from Catarrh to such an extent, that the Air Passages 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in the head are in a partly decomposed condition,—the | 
nose and throat filled with such a mass of corrupt matter | 


that they are objects of disgust to themselves, and of 
pily to those with whom they associate. 

Chronic Catarrh usually affects the head, fauces and 
bronchial tubes. It is invariably caused by humoral or 
inflammatory blood, by which the mucous membrane is 
made sore or inflamed, producing a copious effusion of 
viscid matter. If it be produced by Scrofula in the blood 
it is almost certain to end in Consumption, unless spee- 


dily cured, because it is impossible to entirely prevent | 


the matter from running down the Bronchial into the 


air vesicles, and such is the excoriating, or scalding prop- | 


erty of the matter, its contact with the delicate linings of 
the air-cells at once causes irritation, and invites the hu- 
moral properties of the bloéd to deposit therein Tuber- 
cles and Uleers, 

Catarrh almost always attends Consumption, and fre- 
quently leads to it. 

In Oxygenized Air we have a positive cure for this 
disease. The remedy is taken by inhalation,—breathed 
directly into the lungs, and through them carried into 
the blood ; thus as soon as the blood w'll cary it, it reaches 
all parts of the system, decomposing the impure matter 
in the blood and expelling it through the pores, and 
through the natural channels from the system. Thus 
you will see that the cause of the disease is removed, and 
the disease itself must fullow. 

In this same manner we treat and radically cure Bron- 
chitis and Consumption. Let noone suffering from these 
diseases despair of relief. If you are too far away to visit 
our office and see us personally, write a description of 
your symptoms, and forward to the address below. 

Send for our circular, which gives a full description of 
these diseases, 

Out of the many thousands of testimonials received we 
publish the following :— 

Dra. C L. BLoop, 

Dear Sir: I desire to give you my testimony in regard 
tothe value of your scientific system of treating Catarrh 
and diseases of the Respiratory organs. I have used 
your remedy, *‘ Oxygenized Air,’’ in my practice for the 
iast year with complete success. I have cured the worst 
forms of Catarrh, and a majority of the cases of Bronchi- 
tis and Consumption.in their advanced stages. I unquali- 
fiedly pronounce “ Oxygenized Air’’ the greatest boon 
ever yetconferred upon our suffering race, and hope the 
day is not far distant when every intelligent physician 
will adopt your system in the treatment of all forms of 
chronic affections. Fraternally yours, 

L. M. Lez, M D. 
No. 199 Westminster street, Providence. 
Dr. C. L. Broop, 

My Dear Sir: I have tested your remedy, “ Oxygeni- 
sed Air” in advanced ‘stages of Catarrh, Bronchitis and 
Consumption, and the results have been, in the highest 
sense, satisfactory; so positive am I of its wonderful pow- 
er to arrest the progress of the above named diseases, 
that I can conscientiously advise all who may be suffer- 
ing from them to place themselves under the treatment 
at once. Respectfully yours, : 

Rev. R. TomLinson 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Send for Circular, and address 


Dr. C. L. BLOOD, 
9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass. 


@7” Physicians wanted to adopt this system of prac- 
tice. feb-6t 


| 
| 
| 
| 





New Hardy Forget-Me-Not. 


EMPRESS ELIZABETH.—I have the pleasure of of- 
f-ring. for the first time in this country, this new and 
magnificent hybrid, produced at Schoenborn, in Prussia, 
by crossing M. azorica with the old German Forget Me- 
Not. Of the richest azure-b)ue conceivable, it has no ri- 
val in evlor in any other plant Its chief merit, however, 

ists in its tant bloom, which continues from early 
May till frost. It is invaluable for forcing. and, grown 
in frames, like violets, blooms all winter. This is one of 
the most desirable plants ever offered. $1.50 each; $15 
per dozen. Also, many new Lobelias, Vivlets, Pentste- 
mons, Clematis, and other choice herbaceous plants, &c., 
new Fuchsias, Verbenas, Salvias, and other bedding 
plants. Catalogues to any address; Wholesale Lists to 
the Trade, Agents wanted, 


New Fragrant Perpetual Japa- 
; nese Honeysuckle. 


This charming new climbing honeysuckle was brought 
from Japan some years since, by my friend Dr. Hale, a 
distinguished amateur, who, often in company with his 
guest, Mr. Ro»ert Fortune. delighted in collecting the 
rare and curious plants of that country This plant is - 
in the way of L brachypoda and Lflexuosa. but is supe- 
rior to all other honeysuckles on account of its abundant 
and constant bloom, which continues without intermis- 
sion from early summer till severe cold weather. Add 
to this its delicious fragrance, its rapid growth, and en- 
tire hardiness, and my correspondents will see that here 
is a plant of great value, worthy of the most extensive 
cultivation. Excellent forcing. 50 cts. each; $5 per 
dozen ; $40 per hundred. 

I would add that Thuyopsis dolobrata, T. dolobrata 
variegata. and Retinospora aurea, three conifers prized 
above all others by the Japanese, were sent me by Ir. 
Hale, from Japan, in 1861, by the U. S. Steamer Niagara, 
and that, having stood six severe winters without any 
protection whatever, I am able to announce that these 
beautiful evergreens are entirely hardy in this country. 
I have 4 fine stock for spring delivery. with a number of 
entirely new Japanese and other shrubs, herbaceous 
plants, &e., Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens,Hedge Plants, Roses, &c ,in great variety. ' Priced 
descriptive Catalogues to any address. Wholesale Lists 
to the Trade. Agents wanted. 


Lum’s New Autumn Black 
Raspberry, 
Bearing a fine crop in the Autumn; a great acquisition. 
$1 eachr; $10 per dozen. Charles Downing Strawberry, 
$5 per dozen; $25 per 100 Jucunda, or Knox's 700, 
(true);,Wilson and Kittaninny Blackberries; Versailles 
Currants; and all other Small Fruits ; Grapes; Large 
Currants; St:awberries, &c., The Cape Cod Cranberry, 
the best sort; with directions for cultivation Prepaid 
by mail. Catalogues now ready. Wholesale Lists to 


the trade. 
New Cabbages. 


New Short-stemmed Brunswick (or Fottler’s Bruns- 
wick); New Schweinfurt Quintal, or 100-weight Cabbage: 
New Large White Solid, late, fine; Clarke’s New Extra 
Early Nonpareil; New Extra Early Erfurt;—each 25 
cents per paper ;. $1 for the five, prepaid by mail. Extra 
Early Erfurt Cauliflower, fine, 25 cents ; Cedar Hill Tomato 
25 cents; with all other.néw and standard Garden and 
Flower Seeds. Twenty five sorts, by mail, prepaid, for 
$1. Catalogues to any address. Seeds in ounce, pound 
or small rs, for the trade, by. the 100 and 1000, the 
most judicious selection ever offered in this country. 
Wholesale Trade Lists now ready. - Agents wanted. B. 
M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establish- 
ment, Plymouth, Mass. 


Choice German Flower Seeds, 


IN COLLECTIONS,—the finest assortment ever offered. 
Prepaid by mail. Catalogues to any address. By the 
100-cr 1000 papers to the Trade. Trade Lists now ready. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Narseries and Seed Estab- 


lishment, Plymouth, Mass. feb 
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TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 
WEST’S IMPROVED 


Double Acting, Anti-Freezing, 


LIFTING & FORCING 


PUMP. 


The reputation of this Pump is established p 
as the cheapest, most simple and powerful in 
use, and is recommended by the most promi- 7 
nent engineers and mechanics in the country. 














Fig. 1 represents our House Force Pump. 
Fig. 2 is the Well or Cistern Pump. 


Fig. 3 represents it as applied to Deep 
Wells. 


EVERY PUMP WARRANTED. 


There are several sizes of each kind made; 
also pumps of extra size and capacity for 
Factories, Mines, Steamboats, Railroads and 
other purposes, either for hand: use or power. 

First premiums awarded at the State Fairs 
at New York, Baltimore, St. Louis and Rich- 
mond. 

Circulars and price lists sent by mail, on 
application to 


A. REUTER & SONS, 






56 WEST BALTIMORE ST. 
Baltimore, == 
Owners of the Patent Right. Fig. 3. 
Agents Wanted in every County. See Advertisement Below. 





A. REUTER & SONS, 


DEALERS IN BUILDERS’ AND COUNTRY HARDWABE, 
Supply Store for Mechanics’ Tools of all descriptions, 
No. 56 WEST BALTIMORE ST. and No. 15 NORTH HOWARD 8T., 
BALTIMORE. 


Building Hardware for Country Houses furnished at the very lowest cash prices, and estimates 
given on application. 

For the convenience of gentlemen in the country, we fit up sets of tools at $25.00, or parts of 
sete at the prices named, all of which we warrant to be of best quality. 







1 Jack Plane ...... ees cocee cece cece ces coesccsses $l 25 | 1 Try Square.... cscoe: cocscccccces socscccscccces $ 75 
- best double Smooth Plane..... eccees sees esccesce 260) 1 best quality Hatchet ...... ccccccvece sesesseccess 1 OO 
1 Dest double Fore Plane.... ccs peoceccesccccecce 3 OO} 1 Drawing Knife. ..cccsccce cece cece cccscccs coccces 1 00 
e tee cccccecccece 2 5O| 1 Spoke Shave. cocee 00 coccccesece 6 
- 1 3| 1 pair Pincers ...... 2.0. eocccccoce - & 
1 set Butchers’ Chisels and. handies, K ‘tok inch. 400; 1 Screw Driver... ... escccese =O 
1 Patent Adjustable Brace. ...... ccccccccs BOO} 1 Screw Wremedocceccoccccces seccccccccceseccoe 1 50 
1 Patent Expansive Bi t, to cut all “sizes from 4 to ‘ _— 
L3G Inch eeee cece soccccccccesccces cocsescses 2 OO . $25 06 

S Auger Bitts, 1-4, 5-16, 3-8. ..00 sscccccccecsseccces 1 00 





Orders promptly filled and sent by express to all parts of the country. nov-6m 











AMERICAN FARMER—apvenrtiser. 


~ SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


SOLD BY AGENTS in all the PRINCIPAL MARKETS of the SOUTHERN STATES, and by 


JOHN 8S. REESE & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE, ‘ae ed 


ALSO, GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


FLOUR OF RAW UNSTEAMED BONE. 
JOHN S. REESE & CO., 


nov-tf 71 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 











SMITH BROS. & CO. 
CLOTHIERS, MERCHANT TAILORS, 


AND DEALERS IN GENTS FURNISHING GOODS, 


may-lyr 38 & 40 West Baltimore st., Marble Hall. 


ST. CLEMENT’S HALL, 


A FIRST CLASS SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


(NEAR BALTIMORE.) 





oe. 
oe 





St. Clement’s Hall is a large and beautiful edifice built expressly for a First Class Schoo! 
and while it affords room for the operations of the same, it has the appearance without, and the 
conveniences within, of a gentleman’s private dwelling, _Jt-has been already eminently successful. 

The Household is under the immediate charge of the Rector and his wife. The pupils are 
all received as members of the family; strict attention is given to their health, personal habits, and 
to the cultivation of courteous manners, while every tard is taken to unite the comforts of a home, 
with the strict discipline of a school. In these respects this Institution claims to have no superior 
in the country. : : : 

The Site, comprising fifteen acres, commands.an extensive and delightful prospect, and 
affords ample play-grounds within sight of the Hall, but entirely secluded from public observation. 
The boys here enjoy advantages of all kinds of summer ‘and winter sports, including bathing and 
skating. 

Teachers.—The Rector has been engaged in the South, for more than twenty years, in the 
work of Edutation. He gives his whole time to the School. He is aided by two Classical Teach- 
ers, and such other Assistants as may be needed ; by Professors of Modern Languages, Instrumental 
Music and Drawing, when classes are formed requiring their services. 

The Course of Studies is as full as that of the best American Schools. Instruction is 
thorough in every department. Full particulars may be obtained from the Circulars, which con- 
tain references and a list of pupils. Terms per annum, $350. 


Rev. J. AVERY SHEPHERD, A. M., Rector, 
=<" ELLICOTT’S MILLS, MD. 


Refer to Bp. WHITTINGHAM, Ma.; Bp. Green, Miss.; * Bp: Arxrxson, N. C.; Bp. Quintarn, Tenn.; 
Bp. Witmer, Ala.; Bp. Witmer, La.; ; Bp. Younes, Fla... Also to Gen. Joseph E. Johngon, Gen. 
Wade Hampton, s: C. ee , ~ aug-tf 


. 
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ANDREW COE’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


MANUFACTORY—BALTIMORE, Md. 











Letter From Dr. James Dawson. 
St. Michael's, Md., December 19, 1867. 
Andrew Coe, Esq., Baltimore. 

Dear Sir: I purchased six bags of your Super-Phos- 
phate of Lime last spring from H. C. Dodson, and applied 
it to my corn last spring—a tablespoonful to the hill. — 
The corn grew off from the start and matured in an 
increased and abundant crop, far beyond that where I 
applied good compost. I applied it to my wheat last fall. 
The wheat is flourishing and gives promise of a good 
yield, 

I regard yours as one of the best Fertilizers I have 
ever tried, and shall use it again the coming spring upon 
mycorn. Yours, respectfully, &c., 

James Dawson. 





Letter from Hon, Edmund Burke. 
(Formerly Commissioner of Patents.) 
Newport, N. H., Dec. 13, 1867 


Andrew Coe, Esq., Baltimore. 

Dear Sir: In consequence of the sale of my land, and 
my retiring from agricultural pursuits last spring, I did 
not have so great an experience with your new Super- 
Phosphate as I desired. I tried it only on garden vege- 
tables, upon which ithad a decided and marked benefi- 
eial effect, particularly upon Potatoes and Corn, the effects 
upon which I was most careful to observe. It seems to 
possess much greater strength than Super-Phosphates 
which I have heretofore used, Many of my seighbors, 
who are farmers, used it on a much larger scale, and, as 
they inform me, with excellent results, They pronounce 
it superiour to all other manufactured fertilizers hitherto 
used by them. In that opinion, after an experience of 
many oo with Super-Phosphates, Guano and Pou- 
drette, [fully concur. Yours, respectfully, 

EpmunpD Burge. 





Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of Lime. 
Letter from Basil 8. Benson. 


The following letter is from Mr. Benson, of Anne 
Arundel County, an extensive practical farmer and gar- 
dener, whose opinions and experience in such matters is 
of great weight: 

Anne Arundel Co., Md., November 15th, 1867. 
Andrew Coe, Esq. 

Dear Sir :—The past spring I was induced to try your 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, having heard such very favor- 
able accounts of its wonderful efficacy as a crop producer. 

I applied it on my land, and was astonished at its 
great fertilizing qualities on farm crops, garden vegeta- 
bles, and as a top-dressing for grass. 

I have used all the standard fertilizers that are now or 
have been sold in the Baltimore market for several years 
past, and find your Super-Phosphate to far excel the 
whole of them in producing increased crops, with the 
same quantity applied. 

I purchased of you 12 or 13 tons of Phosphate, which I 
u on my corn, oats, potatoes, cabbage, &c., and can 
assure you that I raised better crops by far than I had 
produced for the last seven years, during which time I 
had tested a great number of other fertilizers. As a top- 
dressing for grass land, in my opinion, it has no equal. 

So pursuaded am I of its superiority as a fertilizer, 


For sale by 





that I shall order the next season a large quantity to ap- 
ply to my land, feeling assured it will amply compensate 
me for the outlay, and would recommend my friends and 
farmers generally give it a trial. 
Respectfully yours, 
Basi S. Benson. 





rs Washington, N. C., January 3d, 1868. 
Messre. Herbert & Hairston, Baltimore. 

I tried your Coe’s Super-Phosphate to a limited extent 
the last spring, receiving only one half ton. I put on 
one acre 150 pounds; on another 200 pounds; another 
250 pounds. Each acre showed the effect of the manure 
and showed it in proportion of the amount applied. I 
think it superior to any manipulated manure I have ever 
applied to my land. 1 think it so beneficial to the crop 
(cotton) that I shall order several tons for the crop of 
this year. The season has been a very unfavorable one 
for crops, but where I put Coe’s Phosphate, though on in- 
ferior land, I realized the best crop. 

Very respectfally, 
Wm. A. BLount, Jn. 





Andrew Coes Super-Phosphate of Lime. 
Letter from David C. Trimble. 


““Wye Heights,” near Easton, Talbot Co., Md., 
December 4th, 1867. 
Andrew Coe, Esq., Baltimore. 

Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 26th November was duly 
received, and I cheerfully comply with the request there- 
in contained, to wit: To give you my opinion of the 
efficacy of your Super-Phosphate of Lime. 

I was induced to try your Super-Phospahte through 
your agent in this county, Mr. Dodson, and applied it 
broadcast on corn at the time of planting, about 300 
pounds to the acre, and found its results far better than 
those arising from two other kinds of Super-Phosphates 
applied at the same time and in thc same manner. I used 
it also this Fall on wheat, both from the drill on fallow 
and broadcast on corn ground, and up to the present time 
its results are distinctly marked, 

I propose using it on oats next Spring, and also for gar- 
den vegetables, as well as a top-dressing for grass. 

Those of my friends who have tried it on my represen- 
tations speak very highly of it. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Davin C. Teimure. 


—_ 


Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of Lime. 
Letter from J. Tyson & Son. 
Frederick, Md,, Nov. 27th, 1867. 
Ancrew Coe, E3q., Baltimore. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiries in. regard to 
your Phosphate; I would say we sold about 60 tons last 
spring, which gave general satisfaction on the corn, and 
we have received the most extravagant accounts of its ef- 
fects on the potato and vegetable crops. 

This fall we sold considerably over one hundred tons. 
From all accounts, received almost daily from the far- 
mers and market gardeners, it will be the leading article 
of our county. Enclosed please find order for 100 tons of 
your Phosphate. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. Tyson & Son. 


HERBERT & HAIRSTON, Agents, 


No. 10 CAMDEN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


2® For Analysis and Certificate, see another page. 


feb-4t 
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(KEEP FOR REFERENCE.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURINC. 


Around the Breast under the Coat......7 


Outside Seam from top of Waistband ..10 
Inside Leg Seam from Crotch. ....+ +0012 


SEXIRTS.- 


Around the Neck under Cravat, 16, with all the Coat Measures. 





OG &. as 
from 1 to 2and 3 | Around the Waist under the Coat......8 
eccccecese4to5and6 | Height ft in. 
Weight oo. .cccccercccces Tbs. 

VEST. 


Length, from 1 to 13, With last two Coat Measures. 
PANTAS 


Ons. 
Around the Waist under the Coat......8 
Around the Hips under the Coat......14 





| Gentlemen at a distance can order their Clothing by the above system of measurement, 
'which can be taken by any one, whether a tailor or not. 
!and careful attention, and be filled with strict reference to the well-earned reputation of 
ithe House for TASTEFUL and SUBSTANTIAL Clothing. 

lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments generally. Sansples of Materials, with 
| prices sent by mail, when desired. 
' 


All orders will have prompt 


Prices guaranteed to 





| NOAH WALKER & CO. 
‘Wholesale & Retail Clothiers, 


Washington Building, 


Baltimore St. bet. Calvert and Light Sts. 


Opposite Adams’ Express Office, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


NI eee 


A FINE STOCK OF 


sep-ly 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





For Sale. 
Farms, Woodland, & Fisheries. 


One of the most advantageously located, convenient 
and beautiful places on the Teannee. aT 
tend ee as “Smith’s Point,’ Charles Co., Mary- 

° ite to, 
Aeaula oar and only 4 miles across from 

This Point, in all probability will be the terminus of 
the Baltimore and Potomac Rail Road, connecting with 
Acquia Creek, ‘the Depot of the Great Southern Mail 
Line. The entire tract contains 473 acres, in good con- 
dition, divided into two Farms and Fisheries—with 
Dwellings on both. One of 196 acres, with beautiful 
grounds, &ec., Two-story Frame Dwelling (built 1859,) 
with double portico, 5 large rooms, kitchen and pantry 
attached, New Barn, Corn House, Granary, Stables, 
Meat House, Quarters, &c., &c. 

The other, of 277 acres—with good 2 story Dwelling, &c. 
att the entire tract, about 250 acres are arable—about 
223 being in, Oak, Pine and Cedar Woodland. Fencing 
good—all the fields watered and divided—Soil generous, 
and well adapted to the growth of all the staple products 
of the State, especially wheat and the grasses; also.fine 
soil on both farms for Fruits and “Market Gardens.— 
WHARF on the Potomac Shore where Steamers between 
Baltimore and the District of Columbia stop almost daily. 
FisHeRY—a first class Shad and Herring Fishery—with 
beach enough for several Seines,. 

he place is most advantageously and conveniently 
situated—has good water—is healthful, and must soon 
rise in value, 

The entire property—with or without the Fishery—or 
either of the two divisions, witk or without the Fishery, 
ig offered for sale. Terms, cash preferred—or one-half 
«ash—remainder in one and two years—For Price, aa- 
ress the undersigned. 


Also for Sale. 


A tract of 100 acres unimproved land— 50 to 60 acres 
arable land—remainder in wood—with a Mill Stream on 
it, lying near the above described Farms and in sight of 
the Potomac. Price $1000, Terms Cash. Titles to all 
the above mentioned properties undisputed and early 
possession given. Address EDWIN A. LEWIS, 

American Farmer Business Agency, 
No. 4Sourtn Stresr, 


feb BALTIMORE, Mp. 





IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 


AND 
Farmers’ and Stock Breeders’ Advertiser. 
Only $1 per annum, in advance. 


A First-class Monthly Journal, devoted to Farming 
and Stock Breeding. Each number contains 36 large 
double-column pages, illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. Specimen Copies free, for stamp, with list of 
splendid Premiums to Agents. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR, FREE. 


The Publishers of the AMERICAN Stock JouRNAL have 
established a Veterinary Department in the columns of 
the JouRNAL, which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose duty it is to re- 
ceive questions as to the ailments or injuries of all kinds 
of stock, and to answer in print, inc sncection with the 
question, how they should be treated for acure. These 
prescriptions are given gratis, and thas ¢very subscriber 
to the Journal has always at his command a Veterinary 
Surgeon, free of charge. Every ¥ermer and Sicck 
Breeder should subscribe for it. 


Sent Free, 3 Months for Nothing. 


Every new stebacriber for 1868, received by the first of 
February, will receive the October, November and De- 
cember numbers of 1867, free, making over 500 large 
double-column pages of reading matter in the 15 num- 


bers. All for the low price of $1.00. Address 
N. B. BOYER & CO., Publishers, 
jan Gom Treg, Chester Co., Pa. 





s7- IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO REAL ESTATE OWNERS.@& 


Send for “ REAL ESTATE RECORD,” ished 
monthly and sent free. It contains full descriptions of 
FARMS, MILLS, HOUSES, COUNTRY SEATS, IRON 
ORE, COAL AND LUMBER LANDS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, 
GEORGIA and OTHER STATES. % 

Address REAL ESTATE RECORD, 
jan-3t 237 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
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M. WARNER HEWES. 


HENRY W. WARNER. 


HEWES & WARNER, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


FOR THE SALE OF CO 
1s Com 


oct-ly 


AGENTS FOR HOW’S NEW JERSEY NURSERY. 


ON, GRAIN & COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


EBERCE STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 





yor? ABp i exOE Sy, 
e 

J 4 

bar 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Saddles, Harness, Trunks, 
&e., &c., &e. 


au-ly 202 BALTIMORE sT., BALTIMORE. 





Young and Pure-Bred Fowls. 


I have for sale Buff, Cochin Chinas, White Faced, 
Black Spanish and Brahmapootras, all superior pure- 
bred fowls, and guaranteed to be second to none, at $12 
per trio, boxed and sent with safety by express to all 
parts of the United States. All information sent free. 

Address CHARLES P. NETTLETON, 
ju-tf Birmingham, Conn. 


J. D. Warfield. G. W. Warfield. 


J.D. WARFIELD & CO. 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


FOR THE SALE OF 
TOBACCO, GRAIN, POTATOES, FRUIT, 
SEED AND ALL KINDS CF PRODUCE, 


No. 258 WEST PRATT STREET, 
(BETWEEN HANOVER AND SHARP,) 


BALTIMORE. 
Consignments of all kinds of Produce solicited, 


Rererences—R. H. Carr & Bro . Walker, Dorsey & Co., 
Henry M. Warfield & Co., J. W. Guest, Cashier Citi- 
jal zens National Bank, Wheatley & Anderson. 

u-ly. 


The Commercial Advertiser, 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 

Devoted to the Agricultural, Mining, Manufac- 
turing and Industrial Interest of Va. Published 
at Alexandria, Va. 

PHE ADVERTISER has just been enlarged, is specially 
devoted to the repopulation of our State by industrious, 
reliable and intelligent white labor, and from this fact is 
rapidly iacreasing in circulation; upwards of two thou- 
sand are published weekly, thus giving our paper a larger 
circulation than both the other newspapers published in 
Alexandria together. 

All advertisements inserted upon the most reasonable 
rates, viz: One Square One Week, $1; One Month, 
$3.25; Two Months, $5.50; Three Months, $7.50; Six 
Months, 272 50; One Year, $20. Advertisers of land for 
sale will be allowed 20 per cent. discount on these rates. 

Address, A.J. WEDDERBURN & Co., Publishers, 

feb ALEXANDRIA, Va. 











C. B. ROGERS, 
133 Market street, Philadelphia, 


DEALER IN 


Te) 


CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY. 
ORCHARD, 
HERD and 
KENTUCKY BLUE 
GRASS SEED. 


‘Imported & American Garden Seeds. 


Short Horns For Sale, 


Of tho purest and most fashionable blood. Catalogue+ 
sent upon application. 
§Jen-6t WILLIAM WARFIELD, Lexington, Ky. 





feb-2t 





SEED WHEAT and OATS, 
‘poog odey » dmog ‘ 








The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 


On and after WEDNESDAY, Jan. 1st, 1868, three daily 
trains will be run between Baltimore and Wheeling and 
Parkersburg, as follows: 

MAIL TRAIN will leave Baltimore daily (except 
Sunday) at 8.45 A. M. FAST LINE will leave daily 
(including Sunday) at 5.20 P. M. EXPRESS TRAIN 
will leave daily) except Saturday) at 9.45 P. M. 

These trains connect at Bellaire and Parkersburg for 
all polnts West Southwest and Northwest. 

FREDERICK ACCOMMODATION TRAIN leaves Bal- 
timore daily at 4.20 P. M., except Sunday. Leaves 
Frederick for Baltimore daily (Sundays excepted) at 7.05 


AGE ELLICOTT’S MILLS TRAIN Jeaves Baltimoreat 

6.20 and 9.50 A. M. and 5.20 P .M. Returning leaves 

Ellicott’s Mills at 7.30 and 11.10 A. M. and 6.30 P. M, 
FOR HAGERSTOWN. 

Leave Baltimore at §.45 A. M., connecting at Weverton 
with Washington county Railroad, arriving at Hagers- 
town at2.45P.M. Returning, leave Hagerstown at 10.50 
A. M., arriving in Baltimore at 5 P. M. 

FOR WINCHESTER... 

Leave Baltimore at 8.45 A. M., arriving at Wincheste: 
at 2.55 P. M. Returning, leave Winchester at 10.0% 
A. M., arriving in Baltimore at 5 P. M, 

FOR WASHINGTON. 

Leave Baltimore at 3.50, 7.05, 8 and 9.45 A. M., an@& 
5.15, 4.15 and 8.20 P. M. 

FROM WASHINGTON FOR BALTIMORE, 

Leave Washington at 7 and7.45 A. M., and 12.30, 2, 
4,30, 7 and 8.45 P. M. : 

FOR ANNAPOLIS. 

Leave Baltimore at 830 A. M. and350 P.M. Leave 
Washington at 6.15 A. M. and 435 P.M. Trains leave 
Annapolis at 6.30 A. M. and 3.40 P. M. 

SUNDAY TRAINS. - 

Leave Baltimore for Washington at 3 50 and 9.45 A. M 
and 4.15 and 8.20 P. M. Leave Washington at 7.45 A. M 
and 4.30, 7 and 8.45 P..M. 

For further information, Tickets of every kind, &c., 
apply to J. T. ENGLAND, Agent, Camden Station, or at 
the Ticket Office. 

JOHN L. WILSON, Master of Transportation. 
feb-tf L. M. COLE, General Ticket Agent. 

















OFFICE, 46 and 48 - 


Offers fer this coming FALL ana 2 paige PLAN 
(Send for a Priced 


30,000 DWARF and STANDARD PEAR TREES, 
60,000 PEACH and OTHER/FRUIT TREES, 
60,000 GRAPE VINES, : 


All kinds, THIRTY VARIETIES IN BEARING, iacludiog a the'new kinds. 


Ornamental .and Evergreen Trees, Small. Fruit, &c., &e. 
#@ Come and see for yourselves, or address reo 


RICH’ D CROMWELL, 46 and 48 Light st. Ballimore, ‘Ma. 


mheelliy tie Tar tp apiosititiet pil shi ear 


RICHARD CROMWELL, 
Nos. 46 and 48 Light street, Baltimore, Md., 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN ; 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 


‘Implements & Machines, : 


Takes pleasure in offering to ithe Farming public, and others interested, the following 
Machines, ‘Implements, &c., &c. ; 


HALL’S CELEBRATED THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, WITH 
CAREY’S PATENT TEN-HORSE POWER. 


This machine is capable of threshing, separating and bagging raat on te bushels of wheat 
per day, and from 1,000 to 1,200 bushels "of oats per day. It is moug on and oan easily. 
be moved about by two horses. 

HARDER’S THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, with two and sini Railway Powsta: . 
This Machine took Gold Medal.at Auburn Field Trial in 1866, and at “ee Sinte: dy dex’ 
1865, over all Machines in ite tlags. 

Also. WHEELER'S THRESHER AND SEPARATOR, with one,"two and threéstores Paten 
Railway Powers—small Machine; does good work. 
Bickford & Huffman Grain and Compost Drill. . This is the best Drill-made; 

Hickok Cider and Wine Mills, : 
Hutchingon’s Family Cider and Wine Mills. 
Nonpariel Washing Machines and Wringer. 
Butter Churns. 
Star Cotton Gins and.Conm@ensers. ~ = 
_ Dederick’s Hay and Cotton Pi 


Montgomery's Rocka’ : 
Buekeye Sake Ol ? 


pases io ‘ct everything a farmer wants, 
ee or farther particulars ond send for one ef my illustra 











freight, front Dealers at a 


7 PRICES IN BAL? jess 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphatt@itgs....+-c0+¥: $56 pe 
Baugh’s Chicago Bone Fertilizer... ..... tA ark eee scab. ae 
Baugh’s Chicago Blood Man tte wy-vi.+.15-....04... 00 

I have also on hand, aie epee fy my own big 

celebrated i 


MARYLAND POWDER OF BONE,. 
Which has.everywhere given such mfdoubted ‘satisfaction. 
Ba Price in Baltimore, $46 per ton. 

Also the various grades ot- Mexican Guano, by the cargo or single ion 
al-lowest rates. Send for samples and Oircularé. 

You will find théese manures adapted to every soll-and Crop, 

They are usedin every part of theeduntry, and have pe cates: ep tin 

faction. Be@"See fill particulars injOifeulars. . 


GEORGE DUGDALE, Matitnobitenta’ 
_ teat. sch Ptandios SMITE x a 




































SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE. 


MANUFACTURED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
G, A. EIEDIG, seaman Chemist. 
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crop grower and imp fer of the soil it has no-superior; 

It cor ai 3 all the Stimulé ing Properties of Peruvian 
no, with the Enduring Properties of Bone Phos. 








bee For letails and certifieates from parties who have tised this 
api 8 ophiets, which can be had from Agent or from 










tain NEALE, HARRIS & 00., 
Pe GENERAL AGENTS, 
#8 Sommerce street, Baltinaeey 

















~ ‘ sale iel ce neeneiaiaeiicca memestinh in emaun aan “aac 
: iol reneingn das sigma . 











